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SuortLy after Thanksgiving, according 
) the Associated Press, the students of a 
state university to the west of us met to 
diseuss a proposition made by an outside 
group which was organized into a ‘‘ Boost- 
ers Club’’ for the promotion of ‘‘ bigger 
ind better’’ football teams. This ‘‘ Boost- 
ers Club’’ had proposed to raise a very 
considerable fund in order to supplement 
the salary of the coach and to supply 
‘athletic scholarships.’’ 

There was nothing very extraordinary in 
this situation. Such proposals have been 
made in other educational centers and ac- 
cepted by educational institutions appar- 
ently with gratitude, at any rate with no 
manifest reluctance thus to surrender 
largely the control of athletic policy to out- 
side fans. But the extraordinary fact in 
this case was that the students voted unani- 
mously to reject the proposition. 

And yet what happened the other day at 
the University of Nevada is growing less 
extraordinary among students; and I know 
of nothing more interesting or more en- 
couraging in the collegiate world of recent 
years than such protests among the students 
themselves against tendencies and prac- 
tices which are obviously professionalizing 
college athletics and yet appear to be toler- 
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ated and winked at by educational au- 
thorities. 

I do not suppose that such protestations 
among the students are the expression of 
any toplofty idealism. I suppose, rather, 
that they express simply a downright feel- 
ing on their part that the colleges should 
not be crooked, that they should, in the pro- 
motion of athletics as in all other things, 
be straight and above-board, and that above 
all they should not tolerate a situation 
where the college preaches one thing and 
permits groups within it or outside of it to 
practice another under the college flag. 

We must all of us—students, faculties, 
alumni and governing boards—we must all 
of us face the fact that in our efforts to 
carry out an honest policy we are dealing 
with a very difficult problem, to some minds 
an impossible problem. The interest in 
intercollegiate contests is so tremendous; 
it organizes itself into forces that are so 
powerful; it expresses itself in storms of 
emotion which are so hard to stand up 
against, that some of us throw up our hands 
and let the winds carry us whither they 
list. 

But to my mind the question is too vital 
to be dismissed in any such spirit of help- 
lessness. To my mind—and I think that 
you will agree with me—a college or uni- 
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versity which allows itself to be dishonest 
merely because it is very difficult to go 
straight has lost its reason for existence. 
We in the colleges are expected, and rightly 
expected, in all that we do to have a sound 
influence upon the character of youth. 
sut how can we do that and be crooked 
ourselves? I am using plain language, per- 
haps too brutally plain. None of us will, I 
suppose, admit that we are not straight. 
On the contrary, we talk unctuously about 
the ideals fostered by athleties—their good 
effect upon character, the discipline which 
they afford in self-control, in good sports- 
manship, and so on; and we even set up, 
or we assent to, elaborate laws and rules to 
keep them clean. But when we passively 
permit the clamor of the fans, insistent 
upon a Roman spectacle, to speak to the 
coach and to the management in lan- 
guage more convincing than our own lip- 
service to ideals, saying to them, almost 
in so many words, ‘‘Get us a team; there 
are rules to be reckoned with, but rules 
or no rules, somehow, by hook or by 
crook, get us a championship!’’—when 
we permit that, I ask, are we honestly 
on the job? 

It may be, as a friend said to me the 
other day, that I am begging the question. 
It may be, as he put it, that men who are 
men of honor in all other matters, in busi- 
ness, in professional life and even in poli- 
ties, have come to look upon bootlegging in 
athletics as honorable and praiseworthy. 
Well, if that is the case, why not be honest 
with ourselves and with the public? Why 
continue this manifest hypocrisy? ‘‘Hate- 
ful to me as the gates of Hell,’’ said the 
most ancient of poets, ‘‘is the man who 
thinks one thing in his heart and says an- 
other with his lips.’’ That was spoken 
three thousand years ago. Perhaps it is 
too old-fashioned for those who now culti- 
vate cynicism as a pose, if not as a phi- 
losophy. But it is still the sentiment of 
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the world at large, and I should be loath ¢ 
think that it is too unsophisticated for the 
college men of this year of our Lord, 1929 

There are, I maintain, two ways, a: 
only two, of being honest in athleties. On 
of these has been propounded by Hamilton 
Holt, president of Rollins College. Som: 
of you may remember that not long ago | 
gave up the editorship of the Independent 
Magazine in order to devote the rest of his 
life to the work of building up an ideal 
small college in the south. Possessing a 
conscience undulled by long associatio: 
with the devious ways of intercollegiat: 
athletics, he grew quickly disgusted wit 
the practices carried on under the cover of 
rules, standards and high pretensions, and 
proposed in a moment of impatience to 
drop all sham and pretense, to junk al! 
rules of eligibility, and to go frankly into 
the open market and buy the best football 
material to be had for the money to up- 
hold the name and spread the fame of the 
college. Such a course would at least be 
honest and above-board. It would also be 
fair to the athletes in that it would giv 
them a lucrative career, instead of using 
them, and using them hard, for three o1 
four years and then sending them out, as 
sometimes happens, with no future in ath 
letics and with four years of such loose 
and casual contact with any educational 
process that they have advanced little, if 
at all, towards a trained and disciplined 
mentality. 

Of course Hamilton Holt has not don 
and will not do what he threatened to do 
in a mood of exasperation. He would not 
in that case be the type of man to be thie 
president of Rollins College; the emphasis 
which he is laying on building up a select 
faculty and adequate facilities for a liberal! 
education would be out of place. On the 
contrary, he would be succeeded by a Con 
nie Mack, D.D., LL.D., and the campus of 
Rollins College would be graced by a mi! 
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lion-dollar stadium and a library which 
uld be picked up at any Woolworth em- 


porlum. 

The other way of being honest is per- 
haps more difficult, but it is not, I think, 
mpossible. It is to diffuse throughout the 
-ollege, its graduates and friends, its stu- 
dents, its athletic management and coach- 
ing staff—it is to diffuse, I say, throughout 
the institution an integrity, a conscience, 
which will be aetive and on the alert to 
make sure that any football team or any 
other team which represents the college in 
ny intercollegiate sport is really represen- 
tative of the college, that it is built up out 
of a student body which has been attracted 
to the college by its character, its quality 
nd its reputation as an institution of 
learning; that it is bone of its bone and 
flesh of its flesh, and not something extra- 
neous to the college; not something which 
has been brought into a quasi-relationship 
. it by emoluments, inducements or per- 
suasions which have nothing to do with the 
drawing power of the college itself; in a 
word, something which is not foreign, but 
our own. 

This honest way means, moreover, that 
athleties are made part and parcel of the 
educational process, both in respect to the 
athlete himself and to the student body as 
a whole. 

First as to the athlete. The complaint 
is sometimes made that we in this univer- 
sity do not favor the athlete, that we do 
not, in appreciation of his prowess on the 
field, forgive him scholastic shortcomings 
or delinquencies, that in other words, we 
treat him like any other student and re- 
quire that if he is to represent the univer- 
sity on a team he shall be representative 
of the university as a student in good 
standing. Perhaps the best comment I can 
offer in reply to that objection is the state- 
ment which was made by a graduate of our 
College of Engineering when on a visit here 
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sometime ago. He had been a brilliant 
athlete—brilliant in footbali, base ball, 
basketball and track. He said that while a 
student here he had felt that he was not 
appreciated; he had resented that while 
he was doing so much for the prestige of 
the university in athletics he was required 
to do his work like any one else, but that 
now he was most grateful to the institution 
which had not permitted him to neglect his 
preparation and training for a successful 
career. That, you see, is another point of 
view; and to my mind there is nothing 
more reprehensible, more dishonest, more 
unjust to boys with good bodies and good 
brains than the practice in some high 
schools and some colleges of placing such 
over-emphasis upon athletic success that the 
student is made to feel that nothing else 
is important, until, after drifting along 
through his high-school or college course, 
with only the most casual and perfunctory 
attention to any mental training or dis- 
cipline, he discovers at the end of his brief 
athletic career that other things are vastly 
important, that the best years of his life 
have been largely wasted, and that he has 
been allowed to fall into habits of mental 
lethargy and inertia which are serious 
handicaps in the battle of life. 

Again, as to the student body in gen- 
eral—those who play the game from the 
grandstand. I have always felt that in our 
educational procedure we take too little ac- 
count of the emotions and make too little 
appeal to them, and I think that there is a 
clear value in the pageant of enthusiasm 
which is staged around an intercollegiate 
game. Our hearts are quickened by the 
flag; we are carried out of ourselves into 
a unity of spirit; we feel as one man the 
“*glory’’ of Colorado and we ‘‘hurrah for 
the Silver and the Gold.’’ This seems to 
me to be a good thing to do. The highest of 
the emotions is loyalty to something outside 
of ourselves, and we do well to give expres- 
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sion to it now and again. But if we are to 
‘‘holler our heads off’’ on such occasions, 
then it seems rather important that we 
should have something to ‘‘holler’’ about; 
in other words, if that pageant of en- 
thusiasm is not to be a crude surrender 
to imbecile frenzy, then it seems to me 
rather important that it be staged about 
something which is our own, something 
which has been enlisted out of our own 
life, and not something which is im- 
ported from abroad. Mercenary armies 
have at times inspired men’s fears and 
hopes, but they have never evoked a peo- 
ple’s patriotism. 

I have spoken now of two ways of being 
honest: one which would frankly profes- 
sionalize college athletics and ‘‘make no 
bones’’ about doing so to the detriment of 
any educational program whatsoever; and 
the other which subordinates athletics to a 








Is education for the individual or for 
society? Tolstoy analyzes this big question 
from the religious, philosophic, historical 
and experimental points of view and con- 
cludes in each case that it has failed to 
make a case. To religion alone does he 
grant the privilege, but religion has 
drifted from its moorings and is unable to 
do what it should. Tolstoy gives an analy- 
sis of the individual from different points 
of view. He concludes that in reading, in 
religious understanding, in composition 
and in every way, the individual proves the 
superiority of his own mind over the static 
and conventionalized standards of the 
group. He holds that there are inherent 
values in the individual which give him 
peculiar worth. Society is not the ultimate 
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principle, with a common conscience ac- 
tively behind that principle, and makes 
them part and parcel of an educational 
process. Between these two courses I can 
see no middle course which is not devious, 
hypocritical and crooked. 

I for one am grateful to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Athletic Conference for the work which 
it has done and for the influence which it 
has exerted, and I am glad that years ago 
I had a part in the forming of that organ- 
ization. But rules and standards of eligi- 
bility are not enough. I have read some- 
where that ‘‘the letter killeth and the spirit 
giveth life.’’ It remains for each institu- 
tion subscribing to the standards of that 
conference to determine whether its alle- 
giance shall be of the letter or of the spirit. 
It is for each of us to determine—no con- 
ference can do it—whether we shall go 
straight. 


II 





judge of its own value, nor of the value of 
its own situations. There is within the 
individual a spark of that divine conscious- 
ness which is in society but which rises 
above it. 

Tolstoy is entirely against compulsory 
education, on the ground that by the very 
nature of it progress is impeded. Many 
arguments are given to support his conten- 
tion. Perhaps he was correct. We must 
remember that he is talking in terms of 
the Russian mouzhik in relation to an im- 
perial government. Causation is different. 
In one place in his educational articles 
(published in his periodical, Yasnaya Poly- 
ana, 1862) he admits the right in our 
United States of having a form of com- 
pulsory education, due to democratic evo- 
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lution. Certainly in a country where the 
youth of to-day are to be responsible citi- 
- ns of to-morrow, the country as a matter 
of self-protection must train its citizens, 
and for this reason we may go further and 
say that if the state demands these knowl- 
edges, skills and attitudes on the part of 
the embryo citizen, then education should 
not only be compulsory, but it should also 
be free. We have compulsory education, 
but have not yet developed freedom to its 
maximum. Many potential leaders are 
hampered beeause of this feature. 

In his contention that the social demands 
should not form a criterion for the kind of 
education to be given, Tolstoy is what we 
term to-day anti-pragmatic. Whether he is 
right or wrong in this matter is, of course, 
of relative importance to us only as to our 
conception of his philosophy. Personally 
| believe Tolstoy is right, especially where 
social demands may not be in accord with 
ethical thought. Tolstoy, however, vacil- 
lates in some of these contentions, for he 
would teach only what the child actually 
needs, and what he actually needs is sim- 
ply the result of the social system, the out- 
come of the customs of the community. 

In trying to solve the eternal riddle, 
How is progress measured? Tolstoy pre- 
sents an interesting contrast to some recent 
views, especially to our American prag- 
matie (or social) philosophy of education 

the theories of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Fin- 
ney, Bode and many others. Dewey sets 
up, as the standard of progress, the ideal 
of a world democracy. While he is deny- 
ing the right of society to have any ideals 
beyond the present, he sets forth the fact 
that social progress demands democracy as 
a medium. This democracy is to be at- 
tained by the social education of the people, 
utilizing science. In opposition to such an 
educational gospel, Tolstoy sets up as his 
thesis the idea that ‘‘ Progress is personal, 
and not social.’’ There is something 
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sublime in the calm, dispassionate way in 
which he weighs and considers the civiliza- 
tion of the present and finds it wanting. 
Tolstoy does not argue about little things, 
nor brag about material advances. One 
“an almost hear his argument in the 
present-day terms: ‘‘ Yes, we have electric- 
ity and aeroplanes and telephones and 
bathrooms, ete., but that is not the ques- 
tion; the real question is: Are men and 
women any happier, any more satisfied 
with life?’’ Tolstoy would ask progress to 
point out our own great men and compare 
them with Socrates, Plato or Aristotle. He 
could not accept the modern philosophy of 
Dewey and Havelock Ellis, who follow 
Protagoras’s anthropomorphic dictum that 
man is the measure of all things, and who 
claim that science is nothing more than 
specialized common sense and who, more- 
over, confuse the wishbone (social) with 
the backbone (ethical) of humanity so 
beautifully expressed by the great Hebrew 
prophet, Isaiah—‘‘A nation without vision 
must perish!’’ Tolstoy cries loudly, ‘‘The 
sole meaning of life is to serve lumanity,’’ 
and he goes even so far as to claim that 
art is ‘‘to establish brotherly union among 
men.’’ Once he complained that Cain 
(esthetics) killed his brother Abel (ethics). 
If Tolstoy were alive to-day he would com- 
plain about our modern trouble when an- 
other Cain (social) is killing his old- 
fashioned brother (ethical). 

After all, who has measured progress? 
Is it not the social classes which have most 
benefited by it? They have looked at their 
own well-being and called it good. How 
much better, or how much worse is the 
condition of the poor tenement dweller of 
the New York City East Side than that of 
even the Russian farmer of the days of Tol- 
stoy? Is the law of ‘‘perfectability’’ 
written on his soul? Has progress made it 
possible for him to attain individual happi- 
ness? And Tolstoy would say, ‘‘Now we 
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must educate all to save this wonderful 


democracy to progress.’’ He 


J preserve 
makes us view the whole thing from a 
different angle. Should education be com- 
pulsory for the bottom or the top of this 
present social structure? Certainly those 
who are so sure of their ground in laying 
out a method of world regeneration are 
taking a serious responsibility in risking 
everything on one method. Even Auguste 
Comte, the founder of sociology, suggested 
that we are governed more by the past 
than by the present, or to use his own 
words : ‘‘ We are governed more by the dead 
than by the living.’’ 

Really, are we, you and I, better men 
than our grandfathers were? Are we 
closer to the infinite in our daily lives? 
Do we deal more justly with our neigh- 
bors? Do we take better advantage of our 
abilities and capacities to serve, or do we 
just use our powers for selfish ends? 

Here is the crux of the question. The 
law of progress according to Tolstoy is 
found in the fact that we can learn all that 
is in the mind of the past generation, but 
they can not learn what is in ours. Have 
we anything to show them if they could? 
Wells is, perhaps, on the right track, far 
more so than Dewey, but he does not fol- 
low out his argument conclusively. In his 
‘‘Undying Fire’’ Wells holds the measure 
of progress to be the degree of world 
understanding and social betterment at- 
tained, and these are to be secured through 
education based on a better teaching of his- 
tory, which, of course, depends very much 
on the personality of the teacher. Wells is 
a rather poor philosopher; he seems to feel 
that there is a soul in the world, but he is 
not sure where to find it. Tolstoy, more 
logical than either Wells or Dewey, does 
not hesitate to look for the soul of things 
and finds that it is as strong in peasant as 
in lord, and as marked to-day as ever be- 
fore. Its presence in the individual sets 
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him off from the rest of society—makes 
him a man. Only as we give his soul fre: 
dom to develop according to its needs, and 
give it the mental and spiritual food which 
it needs, are we aiding progress in society 
But suppose we are able to find a 
measuring-rod for progress, then—Wha/ 
are the means of education? Here, too, wi 
have an interesting contrast between T 
stoy and our great Dewey, who recently 
visited Soviet Russia. Dewey bases educa 
tion and culture on science. Scienc 
rightly taught, he claims, ‘‘is the agence) 
of progress in action; ultimately and phi 
sophically, science is the organ of genera! 
social progress.’ Dewey holds that know). 
edge within itself has moral values and 
that experience is the only ethical teacher. 
Morality is gained in moral action in socia! 
situations. Such knowledge gives culture. 
Science is as humanizing as any subject 
when it is taught humanistically. Thus in 
Dewey we have a direct line from knowl- 
edge to morality. In Tolstoy, on the othe: 
hand, we have a double line. On the on 
side we find the school and science. In 
this Tolstoy agrees with Dewey, but with 
this notable exception, ‘‘Science is nothing 
in itself of value.’’ But even here wi 
might perhaps understand him to mean 
that science as extrinsic knowledge has 
nothing of value. On the other hand, and 
of predominant importance, Tolstoy places 
the ‘‘teacher’s relation to his students.’’ 
The teacher must possess the personality 
that comes from love and understanding of 
his subject, and the pupil must desire he!p 
There can be no social culture without free- 
dom. The inherent consciousness of the 
pupil is the best judge of values and there 
must be freedom for it. To quote Tolstoy: 
Social education is based on pride of human 
reason. Culture is the free relation of people, hav 
ing for its basis the need of one man to acquire 
knowledge and of the other to impart that which 
he has acquired. . . . The criterion of pedagogics 
is only liberty. 
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[he fundamental difference between the 
‘wo views is found in Tolstoy’s faith in the 
livine quality of human personality. Here 

ir American pragmatism as a philosophy 
; most weak. Here again, as in the ques- 
m ‘‘Is education for the individual or for 
iety ?’’ we are back to the ultimate prob- 
m of the relation of the human-conscious- 
ness to the world-consciousness. And if we 
ept the conclusion of the first question 
en human personality is an individual 
expression of the larger right to freedom 
is the basis of any true culture, which Ger- 
mans eall Bildung, in contrast to Unter- 
ht (instruction). 


IV 
lolstoy is especially antagonistic to any 
teaching, believing 


udard method of 


at the teacher should employ the most 
natural means which present themselves 
ut of a given situation, through which the 
ipil will best be able to grasp the subject. 
lle is trying most earnestly to ward off 


malism, pedanticism and especially that 
standardization which is so popular to-day. 
He found the old-fashioned curriculum 
sed upon the study of grammar. This 
study appeared to him particularly sense- 
less. The aim of learning grammatical 
rules was to speak the language correctly, 
hut it is obviously possible to speak cor- 
rectly without knowing the rules, and 
accordingly the value of learning them 
‘onsists mainly in the mental exercise 
which can be obtained as easily in some 
ther more useful way. 
Tolstoy finds practice in composition by 
far the best way of studying language. In 
first and second classes he left the 
choice of the subject to the children, who 
usually preferred stories from the Old 
lestament, which they wrote out eight 
weeks after they had heard them from Tol- 
In the third class pupils tried com- 
positions on a given subject such as 
“‘wheat,’’ ‘*pig,’’ ‘‘pot,’’ ‘‘table,’’ ete., but 


stov. 
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to their surprise these subjects drove, the 
children to tears, and even when Tolstoy 
helped them, and called their attention to 
the growing of the grain of wheat, its 
transformations and uses, they still worked 
reluctantly and made all kinds of errors in 
spelling, grammar and meaning. Tolstoy 
now changed his method of procedure and 
narrated some events te them; the children 
were immediately delighted, finding it 
much easier to recite an incident which 
they remembered than to describe a chair, 
house or wood. To Tolstoy these simple 
subjects seemed the easier, but the boy, as 
usual, looked at things from the opposite 
side, and was interested only in that which 
is complex and living. To describe a table 
requires really a high degree of philosophi- 
cal efficiency, and the boy who cries because 
he has to write about a pot will express 
well a feeling of love or hate—either the 
meeting of Joseph with his brethren or a 
quarrel of his own with his comrades. Tol- 
stoy gives two specimens of composition by 
a ten-year-old boy, Fedka, who is studying 
the third winter: 

‘* About grain: 

‘*Grain grows from the ground. At 
green grain; when it grows up a little, there sprout 
from it ears and the women reap it. 
grain like grass, that the cattle eat very well.’’ 

That was the end of it. He felt that it 
was not good and was aggrieved. About 
Tula he wrote the following without cor- 
rections : 


first it is 


There is also 


** About Tula: 

‘When I was small I was five years old; then 
I heard the people went to some kind of Tula and 
I myself did not know what kind of a Tula it was. 
So I asked father: Dad! to what kind of a Tula 
do you travel, oh it must be fine? Father says: it 
is. So I say, Dad! take me with you, I will see 
Tula. Father says well all right, let the Sunday 
come; I will take you. I was happy begun to run 
and jump over the bench. After those days came 
Sunday. I just got up in the morning and father 
was already hitching the horses in the yard, I be- 
gan to dress myself quickly. The moment I was 
dressed and went out into the yard, father had 
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already hitched the horses. I sat down in the 
sleigh, and I started. We travelled and travelled, 
and I made fourteen versts. I saw a tall church 
and I cried: father! see what a tall church. 
Father says; there is a smaller church but more 
butiful; I began to ask him, father, let us go there, 
I will pray God. Father went. When we came, 
they suddenly rang the bell. I was frightened and 
asked father what it was, whether they were beat- 
ing drums. Father says: no, mass is beginning. 
Then we went to church to pray to God. When 
we were through praying, we went to the market. 
And so I walk, and walk and stumble all the time, 
I kept looking around me. So we came to the 
market, I saw they were selling white-breads and 
wanted to take without money. And father says 
to me, do not take or they will take your cap away. 
I say why will they take it, and father says, do 
not take without money, I say well give me ten 
kopeycks, I will buy me a small white-bread. 
Father gave me, I bought three white-breads and 
ate them up and I say: Father what fine white- 
breads. When we bought everything we went to 
the horses and gave them to drink, gave them hay, 
when they had eaten, we hitched up the horses and 
went home, went in to the hut and undressed my- 
self and began to tell everybody how I was in 
Tula, and how father and I were in church, and 
prayed to God. Then I fell asleep and I see in 
my dream as though father was again going to 
Tula. I immediately awoke and I saw all were 
asleep I took and went to sleep.’’ 


Tolstoy does not hesitate to place Fedka 
above Goethe, and during such a happy 
moment of excitement he considers himself 
glad to understand and follow his Fedka, 
for he, Tolstoy, is ‘‘far from being able to 
guide or help’’ this child. The same tal- 
ent, only in lesser degree, he found in other 
boys. His estimate of the artistic abilities 
of the peasant children in the way of 
authorship may seem a little exaggerated, 
but Tolstoy publishes the results and in- 
vites the assent of the public to his belief. 
He earnestly claims that we ought to learn 
from the peasant children rather than that 
they should learn to write from us adults. 
Children preferred writing compositions to 
any other exercise. Out of school, as soon 
as they chanced upon paper and pencil, 
they began to write stories. And they soon 
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became critics as well, vexed when the 
story of a classmate was too long or discon- 
nected, or when there were too many repe- 
titions. They showed wonderful creative 
imagination, exhibited definite tastes of 
their own. Sometimes a pupil would re- 
fuse to read his composition, declaring that 
that of another pupil was better than his, 
and soon, when the essays were read 
anonymously the children would easily 
guess who the writer was. The subjects 
which the boys chose were either some 
peculiar event, their relations with some 
particular person, or tales that they had 
heard. 

On the basis of all these experiences 
with his school children Tolstoy makes 
clever suggestions on the teaching of com- 
position : 

(1) Offer as large and varied a choice of 
themes as possible. Don’t invent anything 
especially for the children, but offer those 
that seem most important, and most inter- 
esting to the teacher. 

(2) Give the children stories written by 
the children. Use only children’s models 
in compositions, because they are juster, 
more moral and more elegant than those 
written by adults. 

(3) Very important. Never in looking 
through compositions make any remarks to 
the children about neatness, handwriting, 
spelling, structure of sentences or about 
logic. 

(4) The difficulty of composition lies not 
in length nor in subject, nor in correct lan- 
guage, but in the mechanism of the work: 

a. Choosing the number of thoughts and 
images. 

b. Choosing the right words. 

e. Remembering the right phrase and 
finding the right place for it. 

d. Remembering what has been written 
so as not to repeat or omit, and finding 
a way to join the parts. 

e. Then managing to think and write at 
the same time. 
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Here he indicates the following drill 
1) Transfer the parts of the work grad- 
ly to the pupils. 

2) Choose what seems best and let the 
‘ils choose. 

}) Indicate suitable places for the ex- 
essions. 

t) Look over the work to avoid repe- 

5) Do the writing and let the pupils 
the the thoughts and images. 
6) Then let them look over the writing. 

;) And finally let the children do the 

ting. 

l'rue to his Russian or Slavie nature 

lstoy loved and studied music seriously. 
Out of his experience he selects five points 

‘ guidance in music. 

1) To write sounds by means of figures 
s the most profitable method for children. 

2) To teach time separate from sound 
is best. 

}) Teach the art of singing from the 
first, and not mere dexterity in playing 
and singing. 

4) Nothing so harms musical instrue- 

as a superficial knowledge of music. 

5) Teach the laws of music and not the 

se taste of the community. 

Exceedingly modern in his psychology, 
especially in that of reading, Tolstoy recog- 
nizes the different methods of comprehen- 
sion and would have instruction follow 
these lines. Text-books, according to him, 
usually begin with general ideas, those of 
grammar with adjectives, those of history 
with divisions of periods, those of geom- 
etry with definitions of space and of the 
mathematical point. But these general 
notions are the hardest to comprehend, and 
the children must begin with something 
tangible, related to their own common ex- 
He found as much difficulty in 
feaching geography as history. The boys 
showed no interest at all in the fact that 


periences, 
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the earth revolves on its axis and passes 
around the sun. Just as Tolstoy had tried 
in history to begin with the pupil's own 
time, he now made the experiment of 
teaching geography by beginning in their 
own village. He was convinced that the 
children’s interest in history was entirely 
dramatie—that is, artistic. 

His ideas about art are also interesting. 
Unfortunately the works of art, literary, 
poetic, dramatic, pictorial and plastic, now 
produced are intended 
people of leisure, and are, therefore, use- 
Tolstoy regrets this 


expressly for 


less to the people. 
deflection of art from the services of the 
The attempt is to delight thou- 
This is a 


masses. 
sands and neglect the millions. 
great evil. 

Further, Tolstoy comments on the com- 
mon, empty and stale paradox: that to 
understand the beautiful, preparation is 
necessary. Who said so? Why? What 
proves it? It is only a shift, a loop-hole to 
escape from the hopeless position of our 
art, produced for one class alone. Why are 
the beauty of the sun, of the human face, 
the sounds of folk-song, the beauty of 
deeds of love and sacrifice, accessible to 
every one, and why do they demand no 
preparation ? 

Plato, when asked whether the common 
people need beaux arts, answered no! Our 
educators, tired and confused, answer yes, 
but with certain limitations: for all to 
become artists would be bad for society. 
Art has its special servants, and some way 
should he left open for the entirely de- 
voted and greatly gifted to escape from 
among the people, and devote themselves 
completely to the service of art. This is 
nearly always the way that the élite make 
it possible for each one ‘‘to become what 
he likes.’’ 

Tolstoy says this is all wrong. All are 
to enjoy art and this he regards as an 


axiom. The trouble lies with the direction 
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that art has taken. The beauz arts are on 
the wrong track and are going the wrong 
way. What is said of music, poetry and 
art may be justly said of literature. Too 
many good things never reach the masses. 
They hear the hum of the telegraph wire 
but they do not use the telegraph. He is 
indignant at the suggestion that it is an 
error to allow the minds of peasants to 
develop ‘‘beyond their station.’’ ‘‘Who 
will do the hard work,’’ some people ask, 
‘‘when everybody is either an artist or a 
philosopher?’’ According to Tolstoy the 
mind of the peasant is naturally like the 
mind of the landed proprietor, and each is 
entitled equally to have its eraving for 
knowledge and mental exercise satisfied. 

Tolstoy has something to say on religion 
in education. He does not like the presen- 
tation to the child of the idea that his God 
is a sort of personal, self-willed and dread- 
ful evil being, a Jewish God, Jehovah of 
the Old Testament. God is neither a Jew, 
nor a Russian, nor an Englishman.* He 
believes that happiness depends neither 
upon the whims of a capricious God nor 
on liberation from eternal punishment, car- 
ried by some one else, nor in a blind belief 
in ereeds and dogmas. Happiness comes 
from loving communion among men. We 
are here by God’s will and it is well with 
us when we fulfil that will. God wills that 
we shall be happy; and for all to be happy 
there is but one means—that each should 
act toward others as he would wish that 
they should act towards him. God eares 
for us now and he will care for us in the 
end. 

V 

To conclude, Tolstoy is, no doubt, a great 
educational experimentalist. In his analy- 
sis of the ideals of education he is very 
much influenced by the political and social 


*As is well known, Tolstoy has been very much 
against the anti-Semitic movement. He agreed 
with the noble spirit of Vladimir Solovyev’s book— 
Die juedische Frage ist eine christliche Frage. 
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ideas of his time which had come to domi. 
nate his thinking. As a member of t}, 
aristocratic caste in a society dominated }y 
caste distinctions and caste thinking, he, as 
an individual, had come to realize the 
futility of it all. His sensitive mind 
shrank from the consequences of this socia 
structure to the masses; he came to realir 
the equality of these souls with his sou! 
and drew the economie analogy taken from 
understanding and not from knowleds 
Accordingly at the basis of his educationa! 
philosophy we find three keys—individ yal. 
ism, intellectual liberty and a_ religious 
sanction. There is no doubt that Tolstoy's 
creative imagination, mental freedom and 
geometry of thinking are foundations o 
his pedagogy, too. 

His school Tolstoy used only as a labora- 
tory for experiments, refusing to accept 
without proof the most time-honored 
theories on education and culture. Before 
he established his own experimental schoo! 
Tolstoy visited many European schools o/ 
all kinds. He beeame convinced that t 
consider the school as a disciplined com- 
pany of juvenile soldiers, all obeying the 
same orders in the same way, is a blot on 
the face of modern Christian nations. HH: 
found that a certain degree of liberty, of 
disorder even, is necessary for the purpos’ 
of revealing the individuality of cach 
child. 

Tolstoy makes a sharp distinction b 
tween culture and education. Making his 
own résumé of that problem he arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

(1) Culture is free, and therefore legal 
and just; education is compulsory, and 
therefore illegal and unjust; it ean not be 
justified by reason, and consequently can 
not form the subject of pedagogy or science 
of education. 

(2) Education, as a phenomenon, has 
its origin: (a) in the family, (b) in faith, 
(ec) in the government, (d) in society. 
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F 3) The domestic, religious and govern- Second, the pupil state of mind is the 
: mental bases of education are natural and most important condition of successful ; 












































by dnd their justification in necessity, but the education; and to secure good results free- 
18 social education has no other foundation dom is indispensable. 
the than the pride of human reason, and thus Third, Tolstoy’s general charge against 
ind irs the most baneful fruits, such as the day-schools, boarding-schools and universi- 
versities and university culture. ties is that at the base of them all lies the 
From Tolstoy’s experimentation and dis- one principle: the right of one man, or a 
cussions we could sum up safely that the small group of men, to shape other people 
om spirit of the Yasnaya Polyana School is as they like. 
™ this: Fourth, education as a deliberate mould- 
Hs First, education is human activity hav- ing of people into certain forms is sterile, 
al ing for its basis a desire for equality, and illegitimate and impossible. 
a the constant tendency or urge to advance Who knows, some day Tolstoy may be 
in knowledge. the educational leader of the world! 
5 of EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
ora BRITISH BOYS IN AMERICAN influences which were cementing in bonds of friend 
rent PREPARATORY SCHOOLS ship and sympathy the English-speaking peoples. ' 
wal Mr. Atsert Hatsreap, the new Consul-Gen- There was a plan in preparation, which would - 
“ | of the United States of America to Great be in operates soon, to send British boys of the 
ladl Britain, speaking at a luncheon given by the *8* ° ae & — of the anes AR orang 
te English-Speaking Union on January 15, alluded of the United States which were the nearest equiva 
S ¢ ani ; . f sill lent to the public schools of Great Britain. The 
t ti . — which are being made for sending American schools were St. Paul’s; Philip’s Acad- 
British schoolboys to some of the preparatory ; : Siege - . & 
-OM- aga ne emy, Andover; Philip’s Academy, Exeter; St. 
the = ols of the United States to enable them to Mark’s School, the Kent School, the Hill School, 
7 ppreciate the life of that country. Dr. Arehi- the Hotchkiss School and the Loomis School. The 
‘oe | Fleming was in the chair. According to plan was to send a limited number of boys, free 
He report in the London’ Times Educational of cost, to these schools, and they would be cared 
y, of Supplement Mr. Halstead said: for during the holidays or, if desired, sent back to 
pose #reat Britain. The boys would have an oppor- 
each Every institution and every activity that was tunity of learning, in the most formative period of 
leulated to diffuse a knowledge and a proper their lives, something of the real life and tenden- 
lerstanding of other peoples was an agency cies of the United States, and understanding the 
oe promoting harmony in international rela- real soul of that country, which was not fully ap- 
y his us and a valuable ally in the cause of peace. preciated. They would come back with ability to 
d at The peoples of the world desired to pursue their judge, when problems arose, what was the real 
stinies without the anxiety of strained rela- United States. Like the American university and 
local us, or the horrible interruption arising from the college graduates who had been enabled by the Cecil 
ai ; gedy and destructiveness of war. Among these Rhodes endowment to study at British universities, 
and ‘ganizations, the English-Speaking Union was per- they would return home with a sympathetic feeling 
ot be ming a work that could not be too highly for the country where they had studied, and they 
can sed; it afforded opportunities of various kinds would be missionaries to preach the doctrines of 
jence for the promotion of good-will and understanding. tolerance and good-will. More of his own country- 
: The women of the world, and particularly those of men came to England than British subjects went to 
- > (reat Britain and the United States, were having the United States; but the flow was not entirely in ; 
~y z greater weight in international relations, and that one direction, and the tendency to go to the United : 
alth 


ant a check upon the more aggressive character States for impartial study was certain to be of 
tA ‘men. The attitude of women was one of the increasing benefit. They were all inclined, as were 
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the ancients, particularly in youth, to regard those 
who were not of their own country as barbarians. 
That did not prevail as they grew older; but even 
men of the greatest experience found it difficult 
sometimes to understand the point of view of the 
people of other countries. 


THE EXCHANGE OF LITERATURE 
BETWEEN PAN-AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 
THE exchange of literature between Pan- 
American countries, together with the establish- 
ment of library schools in Latin-American uni- 
versities, is urged by the Governing Board of 
the Pan-American Union, according to an an- 

nouncement by the Union on February 7. 

The establishment of library schools or chairs 
of library seience in the several universities of 
the Latin-American countries; the establishment 
in Latin-America of associations of librarians 
and bibliographers; the translation and publica- 
tion in Spanish, Portuguese and French of 
standard text-books on library science, and the 
translation and publication in Spanish, Portu- 
guese and English of the best literary, scientific, 
bibliographie and historical productions by citi- 
zens of the American Republics was urged by 
the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union after hearing the report of its Permanent 
Committee on Bibliography. 

The permanent committee of the Governing 
Board is composed of the Ambassador of Chile, 
Carlos G. Davila, the Minister of Panama, 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, and the Minister of Vene- 
zuela, Carlos F. Grisanti, and was appointed 
pursuant to the terms of a resolution on biblio- 
graphical cooperation adopted at the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference which met at Havana in 
1928. The resolution approved at Havana pro- 
poses that an Inter-American Bibliographical 
Commission be convened by the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union, at which 
representatives of all the American Republics 
will be in attendance. At the April meeting 
of the board consideration will be given to the 
program of the proposed Bibliographie Confer- 
ence, at which time it is probable that the date 
and place of meeting will also be fixed. 

At the same time the board adopted a resolu- 
tion fixing the meeting to be held in May as the 
time at which consideration will be given to the 
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definite program of the Inter-American Confer. 
ence on Agriculture, also provided for by reso- 
lution of the Sixth Pan-American Conference. 

The Governing Board acted favorably on a 
communication received from the Rector of the 
University of Havana, Dr. Octavio Averhoff, 
suggesting the desirability of holding the Pan- 
American Conference of rectors, deans and edu- 
cators at the same time as the Internationa! 
Congress of Universities which will meet at 
Havana on February 15, 1930. This conference 
will coincide with the bicentenary of the found 
ing of the university. The Congress of Rectors, 
Deans and Educators was provided for by a 
resolution of the Sixth International Conference 
of American states, and will consider the estab- 
lishment of an Inter-American Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

PRESIDENT UseL W. LamMkIN, of the National 
Edueation Association of the United States, has 
issued invitations to the ministers of education 
in nineteen nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
requesting their participation in an informa! 
Inter-American educational conference to be 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, from June 28 to July 
4, in connection with the sixty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation. Invitations were sent to Argentine, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. 

Before sending the invitation President Lam- 
kin was assured by representatives of a num- 
ber of these countries, through Dr. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, of Washington, D. C., secretary of 
the movement for an Inter-American educa- 
tional organization, that the various nations 
would look with favor on holding the prelim- 
inary conference in the United States and on 
holding the first formal meeting in one of the 
nations of the south. President Lamkin was re- 
minded that the World Federation of Education 
Associations originated in a similar conference 
in San Francisco in 1923. 

Mr. Lamkin expects each nation to send one 
or more representatives to Atlanta and he be- 
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ves an organization of great significance will 
be formed. In commenting on the invitation he 
said, “The edueators in these nations are on 
most cordial terms with each other. This organ- 
‘vation will help to create a better understand- 
ine between the people themselves. I look upon 
this as a most important movement and one 
which will rapidly improve relationships. I am 
in favor of holding the first formal meeting of 
the proposed organization in one of the South- 
ern Republies. It is a recognition of the kindly 
attitude of educators in those nations towards 
this country for the preliminary conference to 


be held at Atlanta.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 
SCHOOLS 

Tue alleged faulty administration of Indian 
schools and alleged mistreatment of children at- 
tending these schools were described to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs February 6 
by witnesses subpenaed in the committee’s in- 
vestigation of the Indian Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as reported in the U. S. 
Daily. 

Conditions said to have existed on the Indian 
Reservation at Tuba City, Ariz., in the fall of 
1927 were described to the committee by Elea- 
nor B. Jones, formerly a nurse of the Public 
Health Service, detailed for work among the 
Indians. 

About 300 Indian children were crowded into 
small dormitories where there was no heat, Miss 
Jones testified. The sick were not separated 
trom the well, she asserted, and when she ar- 
rived there were epidemics of measles and 
whooping cough as well as tuberculosis and mal- 
New children were constantly being 
brought in among those infected, the witness 
stated. 


nutrition. 


No effort was made to diagnose illnesses, ac- 
cording to Miss Jones, and “many children had 
been sick for weeks and weeks.” There was a 
doctor for the school plant at Tuba City, she 
asserted, “but the doctor didn’t do anything.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Charles 
H. Burke, placed in the record letters from 
Miss Jones tendering her resignation, which 
showed, he said, that no complaint was made 
other than the fact there was no equipment for 
the field work she was employed to do. 
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Mrs. Julia C. Carroll, who was employed as 
matron from April 15 to August, 1923, at an 
Indian school at Genona, Nebr., told the com- 
mittee that Samuel P. Davis, superintendent of 
the Genona School, took Indian boys out of 
school and put them to work on his own farms, 
where he used government machinery and com- 
missary materials. Mr. Burke did not question 
Mrs. Carroll, other than say he would supply 
the committee with the record of the case, and 
stated that Mrs. Carroll was “not considered 
temperamentally qualified for her position.” 

Mrs. Ina M. Livermore, Veterans’ Bureau em- 
ployee, who had been an assistant matron at 
Genona in 1922, next took the stand and told 
the committee that the Indian boys had worked 
on Superintendent Davis’s farm during school 
hours. One case in which it was alleged a girl 
had been beaten by Mr. Davis was outlined to 
the committee by Mrs. Livermore. The Indians 
at the school “did not get good food,” she stated. 
Butter and milk were served only once a week, 
she said, although there were a large number of 
cows on the school farm. 


INCREASES IN THE SALARIES OF NEW 
YORK CITY TEACHERS 

Tue New York City Board of Education has 
voied to allot $2,989,616 in salary increases to 
all teachers within the New York pubiie school 
system who already have arrived at their maxi- 
mum salaries, and at the same time established 
a new rule which practically will compel every 
teacher hereafter to take a course of study 
each year in order to qualify for an annual 
salary increment. 

This was the solution accepted by the board 
for the puzzle of how to dispose of the $3,000,- 
000 allocated for supermaximum salaries a 
year ago, which was not distributed because in 
July the supermaximum system was declared 
unconstitutional. Of this the $2,989,616 was 
actually appropriated, the rest to be held for 
emergencies. The salary increases go into effect 
as of February 1. 

The resolution covering the new ruling read 
as follows: 


WHEREAS, In the opinion of the board of super- 
intendents, continuous improvement of the teacher 
in service, not only through increased experience 
but also through cultural or technical study, should 
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be required throughout the entire span of the salary 
schedule, rather than at the end of a schedule, 
through supermaximal increments; and 

WHEREAS, Section 888 of the state education law 
provides for salary and increment corresponding to 
years of service, unless service for the vear imme- 
diately preceding has been declared by a majority 
vote of the board of superintendents to be unsatis- 
factory, after opportunity to be heard, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Superintendents 
hereby declares satisfactory service of teachers for 
the purpose of salary increments to be conditioned 
by reports from principals and district superin- 
tendents, by the number of days of actual teaching 
service within the salary year, and by the success- 
ful completion of a course of thirty hours of cul- 
tural or technical study approved by the Board of 
Superintendents for each salary year after perma- 
nent appointment, and continuing throughout the 
span of the salary schedule, under regulations to be 
determined hereafter by the Board of Superinten- 
dents and to become effective September 1, 1930. 


The new definition of “satisfactory service” 
will not apply to teachers in their first three 
probationary years, but will begin to apply at 
the beginning of their fourth year. 

Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the finance 
committee of the board, who presented the new 
salary schedule, announced that while the $3,- 
000,000 already on hand would cover the in- 
creases this year, he felt confident that the Board 
of Estimate would accede to any increases in the 
budget of future years made necessary by the 
new rulings. According to Frederick D. Cham- 
bers, auditor of the board, $3,000,000 of state 
money will be available in 1930 when the new 
plan goes into effect. 

The salary increases voted were divided as 
follows: Kindergarten to 6B grade teachers, an 
increase of $246, making a total salary of 
$3,390; 7A to 9B teachers, an increase of $230, 
making a total of $3,830; assistant teachers in 
high schools, an increase of $98, making a total 
of $4,500. Teachers in training schools did not 
share in the rise because the increase allowed to 
them a year ago was $872. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SURVEY 


Tue survey staff of the New Jersey State 
Educational Commission, as well as the scope of 





its work, has been considerably enlarged in re- 
cent months. This was made possible by the 
increase of its appropriations from $25,000 to 
$50,000 during an October session of the legis. 
lature. The time of the making of the report 
was also postponed until the legislature con- 
venes in 1930. The members of the staff as 
now constituted and their respective fields of 
work are as follows: Harlan Updegraff, for- 
merly president of Cornell College and pro- 
fessor of school administration, University of 
Pennsylvania, director of the study; George F. 
Zook, president of the University of Akron, and 
L. E. Blauch, professor of secondary education, 
North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, higher education; William C. Bagley, 
Teachers College, normal schools; Francis Bb. 
Haas, president of State Normal, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and formerly Pennsylvania Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, state school 
administration; Julian E. Butterworth, pro- 
fessor of state school administration, New York 
State College of Agriculture, county and rural 
school administration; Arthur B. Moehlman, 
professor of school administration, University 
of Michigan, city school administration; Pres- 
ton H. Smith, superintendent of schools, Ba- 
yonne, N. J., and Harl R. Douglass, professor 
of education, University of Oregon (visiting 
professor at the University of Pennsylvania), 
secondary education; J. J. Savitz, principal! ot 
Glassboro Normal School, Clifford J. Scott, 
superintendent of schools, East Orange, Francis 
M. Garver, professor of education, University 
of Pennsyivania, and Lois Coffey Mossman, 
associate professor, Teachers College, elemen- 
tary education; F. G. Bonser, professor at 
Teachers College, special curriculum studies for 
pupils of lower mentality; Lewis A. Wilson, 
assistant commissioner, New York State De- 
partment of Education, vocational education; 
Edgar A. Doll, Vineland Training School, 
N. J., education of the feeble-minded ; Owen D. 
Evans, professor at Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, adult education; Harlan Updegraff and 
Carmon Ross, supervising principal, Doy!es- 
town, Pennsylvania, school finances. 

The Survey Commission is composed of six 
members of the Legislature, the president of the 
State Board of Education, the commissioner of 
education, four appointees of the governor and 
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appointees of the commissioner of edu- 
Senator Arthur N. Pierson, the author 

a number of outstanding educational acts, is 

e chairman of the commission, and Charles H. 
Elliott, State Commissioner of Education, is its 
cretary. The offices of the commission are in 
Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, New 


rsey. 


A COLLEGE COURSE ON THE 
PHOTOPLAY 

Tur Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences of Hollywood, which unites in one body 
all branches of motion picture production, has 
joined with the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in providing a college course, which deals 
with the photoplay as an art form and as a 
social institution. The academy has since its 
establishment in 1927 been actuated by an 

vowed desire to further develop the photoplay 

art and social utility, and the university 

n after announced that it would offer the 

rree of Bachelor of Science in Cinema- 
{ rraphy. 

Those who are responsible for the content 

the course inelude President R. B. von Klein- 
Smid, of the University of Southern California; 
President Douglas Fairbanks, of the Academy 
{ Motion Picture Arts and Sciences; Dr. Karl 
!. Waugh, of the college of liberal arts; William 
C. de Mille, vice-president of the academy; Pro- 
fessor Ray MacDonald, of the school of speech 
of the university; Milton Sills, chairman of the 
committee on college affairs of the academy; 
Dr. Emory 8. Bogardus, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology of the University; Frank 
Woods, seeretary of the academy, and members 

the Committee on College Affairs of the 
Hlollywood Academy, including Irving Thalberg, 
John W. Considine, Jr., Beulah Dix Flebbe, 
idward J, Montagne, Chandler Sprague, Clara 
Beranger, Paul Sloane, J. A. Ball, Lotta Wood, 
toy Pomeroy, Darryl Zanuck and Lester 
Cowan, 

The lecturers include Ernst Lubitsch, Commo- 
dore J. Stuart Blackton, Benjamin Glazer, Wil- 
liam Cameron Menzies, William de Mille, M. C. 
Levee, Clara Beranger, Frank Woods, Irving 
Thalberg, J. A. Ball, Edwin Schallert, Milton 
Sills and Douglas Fairbanks, of the academy; 
and President yon KleinSmid, Dean Waugh, Dr. 
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Bogardus and Dr. H. Wildon Carr, of the uni 
versity. 

Early history of the photoplay, scientific foun- 
dation, its growth and development, the silent 
photoplay, the modern photoplay with sound 
and voice, the story, the actor’s art, pictorial 
beauty, principles of criticism, social utility of 
the photoplay, its relation to the esthetie cul- 
ture of the world and the future of the photo- 
play are specifie topics to be covered. 

Observation and comment on current photo- 
plays will be required of the students. Per- 
manent reproduction by vitaphone and movie- 
tone will, it is planned, make the selected lec- 
tures available to all colleges. A library of a 
new literature, critical, analytical and allied to 
the sereen art, will be developed. 


THE INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

YaLe University has received gifts and sub- 
sidies for the establishment of an Institute of 
Human Relations in which its resources for the 
scientific investigation of man’s behavior from 
the physical and mental, the individual and 
social viewpoints will be concentrated. The in- 
stitute is designed to bring together sociologists, 
biologists, psychologists and economists, who 
will combine with their colleagues in such ap- 
plied fields as law, medicine and psychiatry to 
correlate knowledge of the mind and body and 
of individual and group conduct, and to study 
further the interrelations of the many factors 
influencing human actions. 

An announcement made by President Angell 
states that all the departments of the natural 
and social sciences will cooperate, in so far as 
possible, in this plan, with the institute as the 
point of contact between them and as a center 
for their graduate and research work. Mem- 
bers of the institute will hold an appointment in 
a fundamental university department in order 
that its work may be articulated with that of 
the university as a whole. This will make pos- 
sible a coordination of related activities dealing 
with man’s welfare, and a concentration of 
knowledge and technique such as has never 
before been attempted in the solution of com- 
plex problems of human relations. 

Of the total support, $1,500,000 has been 
given by the Rockefeller Foundation for a 
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building. $100,000 a year has also been granted 
by the foundation for a period of ten years for 
the development of psychiatry, $50,000 to be 
used annually for the development of the edu- 
cational program in this field and $50,000 for 
the care of patients. There is also available the 
income from $1,000,000, amounting to $50,000 
a year, granted by the Commonwealth Fund in 
1926 and continuing through 1931. This will 
be used as in the past for the work in mental 
hygiene. The income from $3,000,000, amount- 
ing to $150,000 a year, has been voted for ten 
years by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial for research in the social sciences and 
for the continuance of research in child develop- 
ment and in psychology. 

Conduct of the institute will rest with the pro- 
fessors devoting their full time or the larger 
part of their time to its interests. The execu- 
tive committee will be composed of the deans of 
the graduate, medical and law schools, one rep- 
resentative of the social sciences and one repre- 
sentative of the natural sciences. 

Plans are now being drawn for a building 
which is to be on land already acquired in the 
immediate vicinity of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine and the New Haven Hospital. It will pro- 
vide modern facilities for activities now inade- 
quately housed and widely scattered, so that all 
may enjoy a constant exchange of ideas and 
facilities. 

The Institute of Human Relations is, accord- 
ing to President Angell, a logical development 
of the best tendencies in modern education and 
research. It is designed to permit progress 
which can not well be made as long as sharp 
lines divide the various branches of science from 
one another in educational institutions. 


THE REAL ESTATE LEASES OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Wat was once considered a worthless parcel 
of land, a “white elephant” on the hands of 
the Columbia University trustees, becomes un- 
der the recent agreement, according to the 
Columbia Alumni News, a producer of $3,000,- 
000 in revenue under the terms of the contract 
with Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which pro- 
vide for a lease of twenty-four years dating 
from last October and for three renewals of 
twenty-one years each. According to the trea- 
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surer’s report for last year, the 203 separate 
leaseholds, which have expired or which the 
university acquired, yielded only about $300,000 
in rentals. 

Concerning the increased revenue and its use 
by the university, President Butler had the fol- 
lowing to say in his statement announcing the 
deal : 


In anticipation of an increased income from this 
property at about this time, the trustees of the 
university had already incurred debts and budget 
obligations which would absorb all of the increased 
income for some time to come. The greatly i: 
creased salary schedule for all academic Officers, 
adopted in April last, the much greater cost of 
maintaining the work of the medical school at th: 
new Medical Center, and repayment of the amounts 
borrowed to construct the costly research labora 
tories for the physical and chemical sciences which 
were completed last year, will require the use of the 
new income for several years. 


The property, which for purposes of taxation 
has been valued at $30,000,000, and which rea! 
estate men say is worth much more, is part of 
a tract that came to Columbia University in 
1814 as a gift from the State of New York, at 
which time Union College received a eash gift 
of $200,000, Hamilton College of $40,000, the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of $30,000 
and the Asbury Colored Church one of $4,000. 
The Reverend John M. Mason, of the Class oi! 
1789, at that time President of Columbia, was 
roundly eriticized for accepting so valueless a 
gift. Men of affairs claimed that the tract was 
hardly worth $6,000, and not the $80,000 at 
which the state legislature valued it. Five years 
later, the legislature “took pity” on Columbia, 
and, in an attempt to make amends, gave the 
college a gift of $10,000 in cash. 

Prior to its gift to Columbia, the tract had 
been the site of the first botanical garden im 
North America. It was purchased at a price 
of $4,807.36 plus sixteen bushels of wheat pay- 
able each May from the City of New York in 
1804 by Professor David Hosack, who in 1795 
had become professor of botany at Columbia 
and later professor of materia medica at th 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of which 
he was one of the founders. He was one 0! 
the most prominent men in the city during bis 
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He developed the site as a botanical garden, 
having 2,000 rare plants growing two years 
iter. This development, including the green 





De. Cartes Curtis Harrison, formerly 
»rovost of the University of Pennsylvania, died 
Philadelphia on February 12. He was 


eighty-four years old. 

Dr. Rosert J. Leonarp, since 1925 professor 
f education and director of the school of edu- 
ation at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was killed on February 9 when he fell 
from a window of his apartment on the ninth 
loor of Seth Low Hall. 
fering from an attack of influenza. 


Dr. Leonard was suf- 
He was 
orty-four years old. 


Tue degree of doctor of laws will be con- 
ferred on Mr. Frank Kellogg, secretary of state, 
Georgetown University on February 18 in 
connection with the observance of the tenth an- 
iversary of the founding of the institution’s 
hool of foreign service, when Mr. Kellogg will 
be the chief speaker. 

Davin W. Hopkins, Republican, superin- 
tendent of schools of St. Joseph, Missouri, has 
been elected, by 2,000 majority, representative 
in Congress from the Fourth Missouri District 
in a special election. 

Ar the recent meeting at Great Falls of the 
Montana Society for the Study of Education, 
an “All-Montana” banquet was tendered to 
Miss May Trumper, retiring state superinten- 
dent. Mr. W. E. Maddock presided and ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Elizabeth Ireland, 
the new state superintendent; Superintendent 
C. G. Manning, Professor E. A. Atkinson, Su- 
perintendent S. D. Largent and Miss Trumper. 
Principal Payne Templeton presented to Miss 
lrumper a life membership in the National Ed- 
ucation Association and a platinum pin set with 
diamonds given by several hundred teachers of 
the state as a token of friendship and in appre- 
ciation of the twelve years of devoted and dis- 
tinguished service she had rendered. 


C. R. Reep, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut, who has 
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time, although considered rather erratic. 
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house which he built on the site, cost him $100,- 
000 in all. 
in maintaining the gardens he finally sold the 
site to the state for $74,268.75 in 1810. 


Unable to gain college or state aid 











been elected to succeed Superintendent W. F. 
Webster, of Minneapolis, has been formally re- 
leased from his contract in Connecticut and will 
go to Minneapolis at the end of this school year 
to become acquainted with the administration of 
the Minneapolis school system, where he will 
formally take up his work on August 1. 

THE REVEREND JoHN O. Goss, district super 
intendent of the Methodist church in Kentucky, 
has been elected president of Union College, 
Kentucky. 

Dr. Everett L. Austin, associate professor 
of rural education at the Indiana State Normal 
School, has been named dean of the school. 


Proressor Freperick J. E. 
Johnsonian professor of philosophy at Columbia 


W OopBRIDGE, 


University, has resigned as dean of the faculties 
of political science, philosophy and pure science 
and fine arts, his resignation to take effect on 
June 30. Dr. Howard Lee McBain, professor 
of constitutional law, has been appointed his 
successor. 

Epwarp H. Warren, Weld professor of law 
at Harvard Law School, after twenty-five years 
of teaching in the school, has resigned, his 
resignation effective on September 1. He was 
granted leave during the second half of the 
current year, and is now in England where he 
is taking up his residence. 


Dr. Wauter Scorr ATHEARN, dean of Boston 
University’s school of religious education and 
social service, has resigned, effective June 30. 
Dr. Athearn will pass the remainder of his aca- 
demic year in Europe, Asia and Africa in edu- 
cational research work in his capacity as chair- 
man of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. He will sail from New York on 
March 22. 

Dr. CHesterR N. GreenovuGH, professor of 
English at Harvard University and formerly 
dean of Harvard College, has been selected as 


a master of one of the new “Houses” to be 
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established at Harvard under the Harkness 
Fund. 

ProressoR CHAUNCEY BrewsTeR TINKER, 
Sanford professor of English literature at Yale 
University, will give a course on the English 
painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, for the department of fine arts at Har- 
vard during the second half of the academic 
year 1929-30. He will be on sabbatical leave 
from Yale University during the whole of that 
academic year. 

Proressor Henry W. EpGerton, who is at 
present a member of the faculty of law at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of law in the Cornell University Law 
School. 

At Harvard University, Josef Redlich, pro- 
fessor of comparative public law, has been made 
Charles Stebbins Fairchild professor of com- 
parative public law. Joshua Whatmough, as- 
sistant professor of comparative philology, who 
eame to Harvard in 1926 from Cairo, Egypt, 
has been elected associate professor of compara- 
tive philology, and Leigh Hoadley, assistant 
professor of zoology since 1927, associate pro- 
fessor of zoology, both appointments to take 
effect on September 1. 

Artuur S. Somers, member of the Board 
of Education of New York City and formerly 
president of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, was nominated at a caucus on February 
11 of Democratic assemblymen to succeed Rob- 
ert W. Higbie, of Jamaica, L. I., as member of 
the State Board of Regents. The Republicans 
in the legislature have agreed to name Mr. 
Higbie for another term. 


Dr. M. L. Brirrarn, president of the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, has become a member 
of the board of visitors for the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Tue board of managers of the Ling Founda- 
tion of California, an organization devoted to 
the advancement of child health, recently 
awarded to Dr. William A. Howe, chief of the 
medical inspection bureau of the New York 
State Department of Education, a Ling medal 
for distinguished service in the promotion of 
child health. The medal will probably be pre- 
sented to Dr. Howe at the next meeting of the 
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American Association of School Physicians to 
be held in Minneapolis. 


Proressor FRANK N. Bryant, head of the de- 
partment of business mathematics, has been 
elected director of admissions and secretary of 
the board of admissions at Syracuse University, 
succeeding Dr. Eugene F. Bradford. 


Miss DeLtLa Swartz has been named to mem- 
bership on the New York State Industria! 
Board, by nomination of Governor Roosevelt, to 
take the place vacated by Frances Perkins, who 
has been made State Industrial Commissioner. 


Eimer K. Sexton, for nearly thirty-five years 
a member of Newark’s school system and an 
assistant superintendent of schools there for 
seventeen years, retired from active service on 
February 1. 


W. J. Surrey has been elected superinten- 
dent of the city schools of Havre, Montana, to 
succeed Miss Elizabeth Ireland, who resigned 
to become state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Mr. Shirley had been principal of 
the Havre high school since 1925. 


Dona Concna Espina, the Spanish novelist, 
will visit America this spring as an “artistic 
envoy” from Spain. She has been invited to 
lecture at various universities. She has agreed 
to be at Middlebury College for the summer 
school and to lecture at Columbia University 
next autumn. She will speak in Spanish on the 
art and literature of Spain. 


Five authorities on problems of national ad- 
ministration will give this year’s series of Dodge 
lectures on the “Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship” at Yale University. Robe Carl White, 
first assistant secretary of labor, opened the 
series on February 13 with an address on 
“Administrative Problems of Immigration.” On 
succeeding Wednesdays, James M. Doran, 
United States prohibition commissioner, will 
speak on “Administrative Problems of Prohibi- 
tion’; Dr. Raymond Moley, professor of gov- 
ernment at Columbia, on “Administrative Prob- 
lems of Criminal Justice”; William P. Me- 
Cracken, assistant secretary of commerce lor 
aeronautics, on “Administrative Problems of 
Commercial Aviation,” and Dr. Osear C. Mer 
rill, executive secretary of the Federal Power 
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Commission, on “Administrative Problems of 
Super-Power.” 

Tue dedication of the second unit of Conwell 
Hall, Temple University, Philadelphia, took 
lace on Founder’s Day on February 15. The 
address was given by Edward L. Katzen- 
bach, president, New Jersey Bar Association, 

nd honorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
lows: Honorable John 8. Fisher, governor of 
Pennsylvania; General W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; the Honor- 
able Leon M. Conwell, mayor of Somerville, 
Massachusetts and editor of the Somerville 
Journal, and Frances Elliot Clark, educational 
director of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. 

The Daily Princetonian suggests that the pro- 
posed new university library should be dedicated 
to Woodrow Wilson. It says: “Of all the 
alumni who have gone out from Princeton in 
the 182 years of its history, there is none more 
widely known than Woodrow Wilson. Yet 
Princeton University, the institution in which 
e received his education and of which he was 

chief member for a number of years, has 
no Wilson memorial.” 


A RECOMMENDATION that the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Academic Principals 
consider the erection of a tablet or other fitting 
memorial in the State Education Building or 
elsewhere to commemorate the record and life of 
Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, former assistant com- 
missioner for secondary education and honorary 
president of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals, was made at the recent meeting of the 
association in Syracuse. Dr. Wheelock died on 
November 4. The resolution adopted by the 
association reads: “That we register our sorrow 
at the absence from this meeting, the first in 
over a quarter of a century, either in presence 
or in spirit, of that outstanding teacher, that 
rare personality, friend and counselor, that be- 
loved and honored as well as ‘honorary’ presi- 
dent of this organization, Charles F. Wheelock, 
‘old timer’ in and exemplar of ancient virtues, 
inspired prophet in modern faiths—beloved 
Chief! We hail that career and life, a con- 
templation of which at this realizing and recog- 
nizing hour of passing, inspires with renewed 
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courage all who bear the name of ‘teacher’ and 
sheds a luster, as of gracious benediction, upon 
all who wear the purple badge of this, his 
favorite and favored organization.” 

A commiTree of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has been 
formed for the purpose of drafting a resolution 
on the proposed simplified calendar. Members 
of the committee are: Professor A. E. Ken- 
nelly, of Harvard University, chairman; Dr. W. 
W. Campbell, president of the University of 
California; Dr. C. F. Marvin, chief of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau; Dr. A. R. Crook, chief 
of the State Museum Division of Illinois, and 
Gano Dunn, chairman of the National Research 
Council. 

Tue first number has been issued, dated Feb- 
ruary, of the Journal of Adult Education, a 
quarterly published by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 41 East 42d Street, 
New York City. The editors are Mary L. Ely 
and Morse A. Cartwright, of the association 
staff; the editorial board includes Alvin Saun- 
ders Johnson, chairman; Charles F. D. Belden, 
William Allan Neilson, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Henry Suzzallo. The associate edi 
tors are: Ethel Richardson Allen, Olive Dame 
Campbell, John A. Lapp, Eduard C. Lindeman, 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Carroll R. Reed, James E. 
Russell, Hilda W. Smith, Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, Linda A. Eastman, Read Lewis, Everett 
Dean Martin, Harry Allen Overstreet, Leon J. 
Richardson, Elmer Scott and William C. Smith. 
Among the twelve articles in the current issue 
of the journal, which contains 112 pages, are 
“Breadwinning and Soulsaving,” by Lawrence 
P. Jacks; “On Going on Learning,” by James 
Harvey Robinson; “Liberating Liberty,” by 
Everett Dean Martin; “Investigating the Cur- 
riculum,” by Edward Lee Thorndike; “Vitality 
in Teaching,” by Alvin Saunders Johnson, and 
a symposium “Is Adult Education a Fad?” 

EDUCATIONAL organizations which have re- 
cently been admitted to membership in the 
World Federation are: Associacién Pedagégica 
Universitaria, University of Havana, Cuba; the 
Maine Teachers’ Association; Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation; Minnesota Education As- 
sociation ; Missouri State Teachers’ Association; 
South Dakota Education Association. The total 
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membership of the World Federation now in- 
cludes twenty full membership organizations 
and thirty associate organizations. 


A BUILDING worth nearly $2,000,000 has been 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Brown to New 
York University. It is situated at the north- 
west corner of Washington Place and Greene 
St., New York City, and has been rented for 
about ten years by the university at a cost of 
$92,000. 

Epwarp S. Harkness, of New York, has 
given $200,000 to the endowment fund for the 
College for Women of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. One half of the amount is given out- 
right, the remainder to be turned over when the 
drive reaches its goal of $1,000,000. 


Bequests amounting to $959,350, alumnae 
gifts of $21,000 and a special donation of 
$7,000 by friends of Mount Holyoke College 
toward a new playshop laboratory, bring the 
total contributed to Mount Holyoke College by 
outside donors during the last twelve months to 
$987,550. 

Group insurance totaling $3,566,000 is offered 
by the University of Chicago to its faculty 
members, officers of administration and em- 
ployees. The university will bear more than 
half the cost of the premiums for all who 
participate. For faculty members the insurance 
will supplement the retiring allowances, and for 
all non-academic employees it will displace a 
death benefit system. The insurance will be 
issued by the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 

ASSEMBLYMAN JAMeEs R. Roprnson, of Ithaca, 
has introduced a bill in the Legislature pro- 
viding $1,000,000 for the construction of a 
home economies building at Cornell University. 


Or the $6,000,000 authorized by the congress 
for the rehabilitation of Porto Rican areas 
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damaged by the hurricane of September 13 and 
14, $2,000,000 is provided for rebuilding and 
repair of school houses and for reconstruction 
and repair of insular and rural municipal roads. 


A BILL carrying an appropriation of $12,- 
000,000 for the establishment of a national uni- 
versity, with an endowment fund of $60,000,- 
000, as a memorial to George Washington, has 
been introduced in the House by Representative 
Guyer, Republican, of Kansas. 


Freperick C. Austin, a Chicago capitalist, 
turned over to Northwestern University on Jan 
uary 23 the F. C. Austin building at 111 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, valued at mor 
than $3,000,000, the income from which will bé 
used for the training of business executives. 
The building will be held as an endowment, 
President Walter Dill Scott said, in making the 
announcement, and the income used for scholar 
ships to be awarded young men who show qual- 
ities believed to be essential for future business 
executives. The university, under the plan, 
assumes the responsibility for selecting the F. 
C. Austin scholars and for directing their 
training. 

James Da.uas Burrvs, first Negro to take a 
bachelor of arts degree in a college south of the 
Mason-Dixon line, and who died suddenly of a 
heart attack in a street-car on December 5, left 
approximately $100,000 to Fisk University at 
Nashville, Tennessee. He was eighty-two years 
old. 


WiturAmM E. NICKERSON, a trustee of Boston 
University, has announced in a letter to Presi 
dent Marsh that he will follow up his recent 
gift of a 26-acre recreation field with still an- 
other gift of a duplex clubhouse that will be 
complete in every detail, and enable Boston 
University athletic teams to live side by side 
with visiting teams several days before meeting 
them on the field. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A STUDENT LOAN FUND IN 
MISSISSIPPI 
How the Feild Cooperative Association, Inc., 
has aided 1,440 Mississippi boys and girls dur- 
ing the last three years to continue their college 
training is a story well worth the telling. 


Established in 1919 for charitable, educational 
and scientific purposes, and incorporated under 
the laws of Tennessee by Mr. Bernard B. Jones, 
the Feild Cooperative Association, Inc., did not 
establish its Student Loan Fund until August, 
1925. 
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ne million dollars was donated for this pur- 
The entire capital is being used, the stu- 
nt borrowing the smallest amount possible and 
ne interest at the rate of 6 per cent. a year 
amount borrowed. From every section 

: boys and girls applying for a loan. 
uring the three years’ operation, loans have 
n extended to 1,440 boys and girls in college, 
yrding +o the reeords of the association. Of 
his number, 135 have repaid their loans in full, 
i80 are still in college and 825 loans are being 


[his association seeks to prove that student 
racter with group responsibility is a safe 
is for financial eredit without other forms 
collateral. It is a project that strikes the 
rt of one of the problems of the colleges 
to d iV. 
[here is a wide range of colleges represented 
rough this loan and a variety of different lines 
f specialization of its members. During these 
hree years 245 students attending Mississippi 
A. and M. College were aided by loans from 
s Permanent Student Loan Fund; 180 stu- 
dents from Mississippi College; 142 from M. 8. 
C. W.; University of Mississippi, 129; Missis- 
sippi Woman’s College, 89; State Teachers Col- 
lege, 86; Millsaps College, 81; Clarke Memorial 
73; Draughon’s Business College, 71; 
Blue Mountain College, 5; Delta State Teachers 
College, 30; Grenada College, 23; Whitworth 
College, 22; Hillman College, 21; Belhaven Col- 
ege, 15; Peabody College, 12; Tulane Univer- 
sity, 11; Atlanta Southern Dental College, 8; 
University of Virginia, 8; College of William 
and Mary, 7; S. T. C. Harrisonburg, Va., 6; 
Vanderbilt University, 6; Columbia University, 
5; L. 8. U., 5; Loyola University, 5; Univer- 
sity of Alabama, 5; Jonesboro College, 4; Bay- 
lor University, 3; Coyne Electrical College, 3; 
Hinds County Junior College, 3; Southern 
Business College, 3; Medical College of Vir- 
Southwestern University, 2; Tyler 
Commercial College, 2; University of Chicago, 
2; University of Louisville, 2; University of 
Pennsylvania, 2; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
-; Emory University, 2; Georgia Tech., 3; 
Mississippi Synodieal College, 2; University of 
Texas, 2; University of Wisconsin, 2; Y. M. 
C. A. Graduate School, 2; Northwestern Uni- 


, 
( lege, 


ginia, 2; 
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the fol- 
College; Bowling 
School of 


Chiropractors; Chicago Tech.; Cincinnati Con 


student at each of 


American 


versity, 2; one 
lowing colleges: 
Green Business College; Chicago 
Exeter College, Oxford, England; 
Medical 


Louisville 


servatory ; 
Howard College; Jefferson College; 
Kellogg School of P. E.; Tech. ; 
Michigan State College; Moody Bible Institute; 
Princeton University; Sophie Newcomb; State 
College of New Mexico; S. T. 
S. T. C. 
sity of 


C. of Virginia; 
of Alabama; Utica Institute; Univer- 
Illinois; Yale University; the Johns 
Hopkins University, and one nurse in Memphis. 

The line of work each of these students chose 
for specialization shows a great variety of 
interests. Of the 1,440 boys and girls helped, 
554 B.A. 
diploma and 119 a B.S. degree. 


and eleven students specialized in agriculture, 


secured a degree, 125 a two-year 


One hundred 


105 in commercial work, 74 in home economics, 
55 in medicine, 48 in electrical engineering, 39 
in civil engineering, 36 in law, 27 in ministerial 
work, 17 in dentistry, 14 in mechanical engi 
neering and 13 in pharmacy. Fourteen received 
M.A. degrees. One specialized in chemistry, six 
in horticulture, three each in dairying, forestry, 
physical education, religious education, ento- 
mology and structural engineering; three re- 
ceived M.S. degrees; two, doctor of philosophy 
degrees. Two specialized in each of the follow- 
ing: architecture, plant pathology, railroad en- 
gineering and nursing; and one each in chiro- 


practic work, metallurgy, sugar engineering, 


voice culture and library work. 

The association owes much of its success to 
close personnel work with each student. Miss 
S. Frances Sale, secretary, is the one on whom 
the greatest responsibility falls. It is she who 
is responsible for the selection of borrowers and 
visiting of colleges; she meets the students and 
A nd 


clearly does she understand the student who is 


studies their problems, interests and needs. 


striving for an education, for she herself worked 
persistently for her master’s degree and she ap- 
preciates more than another might the value of 
a college education. 

“It is not always an easy matter to pick out 
the most deserving boy or girl,” Miss Sale de- 
“The Student Loan Fund will be per- 
manent only so long as each borrower meets his 


full. 


clared. 


obligations in One failure in whole or 
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part would cause the impairment of the fund.” 
Loans are extended to students only after the 
completion of at least one half of their college 
work. A copy of the record made and recom- 
mendations from members of the college fac- 
ulty must be filed with an application for a 
loan. 

Applications are accepted from students who 
need money in addition to such funds as can be 
furnished by their own and their family’s ef- 
fort, the secretary asserted; in no ease will a 
loan be allowed to cover all funds necessary for 
a year in college. College records made in the 
classroom and on the campus are studied care- 
fully, and student borrowers are encouraged at 
all times to put forth their best efforts to get 
the most from their opportunities. 

Feild Cooperative Association, Inc., seeing 
the need of business training among young peo- 
ple, teaches all students to keep a cash book and 
render monthly statements of their personal ac- 
counts. Every student, at the end of each year 
and at the end of his college course, knows ex- 
actly what it has cost him to secure a college 
education. Students who have acquired the 
habit of keeping account of their personal ex- 
penses and who continue to keep their cash 
books after leaving college, pay debts promptly 
and save money, it was asserted. Prompt pay- 
ment of a student loan establishes eredit for 
the individual and greatly strengthens the abil- 
ity of other members of the same family to se- 
cure loans when needed. 

Miss Sale related several instances where 
loans have been or are being extended to three, 
four and five members of the same family. She 
told of one family, that of a minister with two 
sons and a daughter, who secured loans and are 
now holding good positions as teachers, while 
the younger daughter continues her course in 
college. Another incident was given where a 
boy who was a sophomore in college lost both 
parents and was left with two sisters fourteen 
and sixteen years old, and no property or 
money. He kept accounts, trained his sisters, 
economized and borrowed the needed funds to 
finish his college education, working during his 
spare time. He graduated in June of this year 
and now has a splendid position, his sisters are 
in high school and he is paying back his debt 
and hopes to educate his sisters. 
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A remarkably small percentage of the bor- 
rowers are allowing their payments to fall in 
arrears, it was asserted. Educators, legislators 
and other friends in the state have pledged ful! 
cooperation in the selection of the right students 
to whom loans may safely be extended. 

After the establishment of the Permanent 
Loan Fund the association realized that colleg: 
facilities in the state were inadequate to car 
for the large number of students enrolling in 
college. Feild Cooperative Association, Inc., 
does not limit its benefits to any one denomi: 
tion or institution. Its services are for the pro- 
motion of higher education among the young 
people of Mississippi. 

Gifts have been made in the state for endow- 
ment funds and buildings as follows: Belhaven 
College, $12,000; Blue Mountain College, $195,- 
000; Grenada College, $14,000; George Peabody 
College, $125,000; Mississippi College, $20,000; 
M. 8S. C. W., $100,000; Millsaps College, $20, 
000; University of Mississippi, $12,000; Clarke 
Memorial College, $5,000, and Whitworth Col- 
lege, $10,000. 

In addition to the above, a loan of $225,000 
was made to the alumni of Mississippi to carry 
on its building program, and loans of $10,000 
and $25,000 respectively to Clarke Memorial 
College and the alumni association of Blue 
Mountain Coliege. 

A gift of $35,000 was made to conduct an 
educational survey in the colleges, high schools 
and publie schools of Mississippi, while $3,600 
was allotted the state superintendent of educa- 
tion for the development of publie music in 
the state. For the erection of a Cripple Adult's 
Hospital in Memphis the association donated 
$200,000. 

Furnishing proper college facilities for the 
growing demands of its young people is the 
aim of this association. The Feild Cooperative 
Association, Inc., is interested in each young 
person, whether Jew or Gentile, Catholic or 
Protestant. Its work is for the promotion of 
the best opportunities which ean be afforded 
the future citizens of Mississippi in order that 
the state may be placed in the forefront in the 
educational opportunities of its citizens. 

JosepH E. Grsson, 
Superintendent of Schools 
McComs, MISSISSIPPI 
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WOMEN IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
[THERE are in my mail to-day letters from 
ee able, experienced women occupying subor- 
te but three 
im-sized college libraries. 
ates. All have received the best library 
the country affords. The hold 
Their ages are thirty, 


responsible positions in 


All are college 


three 
academic degrees. 
six and forty-five. All have been con- 
isly engaged in library work since gradu- 
¢ from library school. Two of them are 
sistant librarians; of these one has never had 
tive professional chief and has been prac- 
the sole administrator for years. The 
is the head of an important department. 
h is happy in her present environment, and 
personal knowledge the work of all three 
satisfactory to their librarians and college 
orities. 
one ease the college policy discriminates 
ainst women in the matter of salary. In an- 
r (where the nominal professor-librarian- 
p is vaeant) it seems that no woman will 
be made librarian, and the present assis- 
having been practically librarian for 
, very properly feels reluctant to continue 
er present position under a new man who 
or may not be a trained librarian. In the 
| case the writer knows that she is equal to 
independent post, and seeks facts as to her 
nees for getting it, among college libraries. 
These letters raise slightly different aspects 
vhat is at bottom one large question. The 
ters seek facts and perspective as to the gen- 
ral outlook, rather than advice on individual 
Undeniably for a generation men 
e been displacing women as librarians of 
lege libraries, and this has been so noticeable 
thin the last five years as fully to warrant 
sgiving and uncertainty among women who 
re ambitious and competent to fill such posts. 
The following are some of the facts. Within 
own experience, men have replaced women 
s librarians at Northwestern, Chicago, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, New Hampshire, and 
ithin the past two years at Syracuse, Ohio, 
Delaware, Pomona. This list might easily be 
I can recall instantly four cellege 
where women under professorial 


ations. 


larged. 


raroc 
aries 


librarians have carried the technical and inter- 
such 


competence as to suggest their ability to run it 


nal administration of the library with 
outright but have been denied this opportunity 
in favor of men. A review of the most impor 
tant college libraries now run by women shows 
that while women are holding their own in the 
women’s colleges, in colleges for men or coedu- 
cational institutions they are represented, with 
very few exceptions, only in small, relatively 
unimportant institutions. 

For years in library placement work I urged 
both public and college library authorities to 
take women who could be strongly recom- 
mended, instead of men, and on the ground that 
appeals most to trustees and presidents, that 
they would get more for their money. But be- 
yond this argument, true as it is, there is th 
broader one of essential justice in rendering 
equal pay for equal work. Success in persuad- 
ing library authorities that the best women are 
equal to important independent positions was 
Those 


brary placement work in this country ean cite 


not very encouraging. doing most lhi- 


numbers of cases where men not only of lim- 
ited library experience but of no library expe- 
rience or training have been chosen betore 
professional 
training and pertinent experience. In the face 


of these facts, the writers of my three letters 


women of unquestioned ability, 


ean searcely be encouraged actively to seek new 


positions or to resign subordinate places with 


confidence that their experience and abilities 
will commend them to the independent posts 
they desire. 

The main purpose of this letter is to draw 
the attention of appointing officers of colleges 
and universities to a neglected yet thoroughly 
competent and reasonably plentiful source of 
library personnel. I am also a bit curious as 
to the reasons for such consistent male prefer- 
ence. I have never heard one given. Refuge 
is always taken in the downright statement, 
“We must have a man,” uttered as though that 
settled the has always 
seemed surprising that the library should so 
long continue to be the sole academic exception 
to the educational policy of choosing for the 


head of specialized departments those with 


somehow matter. It 
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special training for and experience in the work 
they are called to do. 
J. I. Wyer 
New York State LIprRary, 
JANUARY 17, 1929 


THE DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENCE 
NotinG with much interest and some per- 


plexity the difficulty reported by Robert P. 
Carroll, of Teachers College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, in your issue of December 22, in arriving 
at a definition of “Intelligence,” I make bold 


to offer one of my own, as follows: 


Intelligence is nothing more, nor less, than the 
totality of awareness of environment; of inter- 
playing activities and reactions, experiences and 
the memories of them; together with comparisons 
of and these, to the extent of 
which the organism may be capable. In its ae- 
quisition, possession and employment, man’s physi- 
eal senses, together with those finer sensibilities 
impressions of 


inferences from 


through which he may receive 
velocities and delicacy beyond the ken of organ- 
isms less complex, are the means by which That- 
Which-Looks-Out-of-Eyes gains acquaintance with 
That-Which-Is-Not-Himself. He who is defective 
in the possession and development, or ineffective 
in the use, of any of this equipment, whether by 
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reason of congenital omission or of atrophy 
through disuse, is by just so much defective in 
telligence. 

Individuality in any particular instance—high 
or low in the scale of complexity, inherent quality, 
energy; and so of capacity for experience, mem 
ory and reflective power—is the margin by whic! 
the ‘‘pattern of interplay’’ is unique. 

The individual entity of any kind does not ha 
a mind; he is a mind, precisely to the extent of 
the complexity of his organization and his capac- 
ity for realizing his contacts and relationships 
The of his is that of 
efficiency and accuracy of perception, the depend 
ability of memory, reflection and inference, and 
the resulting expertness of manipulation of thé 
whole conscious being in its relationships of al] 
kinds, physical, mental, spiritual, with its neigh- 


degree intelligence 


bors in the universe. 
This is self-control, and in its largest significar 
it is the whole and sufficient purpose of educa 


tion. 


To which, quoted from my own book, “Col- 
lege,” I would now add that the acquisition of 
this self-control is not only the substance and 
purpose of education and so of intelligence; 
it is likewise the method. 

JoHN PaLmer GaviT 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 
1928 

THe opening of a new year is by common 
consent the period of annual stock-taking, both 
in the individual and in the national sense. The 
present occasion may be regarded as of special 
interest, because it is just ten years since the 
clash of arms was silenced, and schemes of 
social reconstruction began to be taken in hand. 
And indeed, so far as education is concerned, 
the year which has just ended is better en- 
visaged as the last of a series of years than as 
the mere passage of another twelve months. 
The year 1928 will not stand out in our edueca- 
tional history because of any decisive event that 
has taken place, whether in Parliament or else- 
where. It has rather been a time of compara- 
tively quiet thought and discussion, a time of 
looking backwards and forwards, with a view 
to making as sure :.s possible that the next step 
in the development of national education shall 


be a wise one. It has also been a time of per- 
sistent, and sometimes self-criticism. 
Our national faults may be many and serious, 
but it ean scarcely be said that self-satisfaction 
is one of them. 

Let us begin with the universities, for upon 
them ultimately depends, to a very considerable 
extent, the intellectual health of the rest of the 
educational system. 

It is not consistent with our purpose to single 
out particular institutions for comment, and so 
we pass by the important constitutional changes 
that are taking place in the University of Lon- 
don—changes that have been duly noted in our 
columns during the year. More germane to our 
purpose is the kind of opportunities which the 
universities in general are affording to the youth 
of the country. One of the most important of 
recent criticisms relates to pass and honors de- 
grees, and the allied question of specializatior 
in study. It is said on high authority that the 


severe, 


; 
4 
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lect of the “pass” student is becoming some- 
+ of a scandal, and that the over-production 
w-elass honors students is in every sense a 
-advantage. So far as the teaching profession 
neerned, there is no doubt whatever that a 
en who neglects the humanities after leav- 
schoo!, who ends a university career with a 
rd class in (say) chemistry, and who then 


es a year of training, is not well fitted for 


dary-school teaching, and is far less suit- 


for primary-school teaching than is the 
,luct of the two-year training college. This 
roblem of the pass degree, or, as we should 
efer to say, the general degree, we take to be 
of urgent importance. Are the universities 
ve refer, of course, especially to the younger 
versities—fully aware how much harm they 
be doing by their neglect of that problem? 
new type of school that is coming into ex- 
istence needs better provision made for it than 
n army of third-class honors graduates. 
We regard hopefully the coming changes 
umarized in the report of the Board’s Com- 
ttee on Universities and Training Colleges. 
was, no doubt, high time that a department 
state should cease to be responsible for the 
certification of teachers of 
When Kay-Shuttleworth in- 
nted the “certificate examination” 
ehty years ago. there was no other way. That 
mination had become an anachronism, and 
only fault we have to find with current 
hanges is that they were thrust upon the uni- 
rsities and training colleges in too great a 
It is to be hoped that the universities 
roughly realize that for the first time they 
e now in a position to influence the education 
the whole nation, and that the training col- 
ves on their part realize the importance of 
resisting any tendency towards a too academic 
is in the training of teachers of young chil- 


mination and 
vhatever grade. 


teacher’s 


By a natural transition, we are thus brought 
the problem of curricula and examination in 
The future historian of edu- 
tion, turning over the files of any educational 
uurnal for the year 1928, will be struck by the 
trequent and forcible utterances of prominent 
1cators on these topics. The examinations, 
| therefore in effect the curricula, of secon- 

schools, are controlled by bodies in which 


ondary schools. 
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the universities have a preponderating influ- 
ence; and yet only a small percentage of sec- 
ondary-school pupils ever proceed to a univer- 
sity. The danger of a too-strong academic bias 
in school education is obvious. That danger ex- 
ists both in boys’ and in girls’ schools, though 
it is possibly at its greatest in the latter. At 
any rate, it is the headmistresses and assistant 
mistresses who are most emphatic upon the need 
of ampler recognition of those esthetic and 
practical activities by which the universities tra- 
ditionally set small store, and in so doing ignore 
an important aspect of individual and national 
life. 
mistresses issued last March 


The manifesto of the Association of Head- 
is clear on that 
point. 

The indisposition of examining bodies to ad- 
mit the claims of esthetic and practical subjects 
is partly due to the difficulty of adjusting these 
subjects to the existing machinery of examina- 
tion. And we fear it must be admitted, that ex- 
amination has become a species of machinery 
a result which is inevitable when tens of thou- 
sands of pupils have to be dealt with by a few 
examining bodies. So we have the whole vast 
system of secondary-school examination very 
warmly debated, from every conceivable point 
of view, and never more so than in the year 
1928, for have we not been reminded that the 
number of candidates for a first School Certifi- 
eate is already 60,000, and will before long 
reach 100,000? 


of the board’s recent 


As we remarked in our notice 
memorandum on exami- 


nations, the first-school examination seems to 
dominate the whole situation, including the pro- 
gram of the secondary school, the nature of the 
test for free places, and in its turn the work of 
No wonder there is a 
But at 


the secondary school is held fast in the grip of 


the elementary school. 
constant clamor for reform. present 
the external examiner. 

So strong is the feeling in many quarters 
about the total influence of the first-school ex- 
amination as a qualifying test for all pupils 
alike, that the proposal to invent a kindred test 
for the new type of school called “modern” in 
the Hadow Report, and for parallel arrange- 
ments for children over 11 years of age, has met 
with widespread suspicion and dislike. It is 
essential that the new type of school, like the 
central school, should be the subject of free ex- 
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periment by teachers and administrators, and 
the best friends of external examinations can 
scarcely claim that their general influence is 
other than strictly conservative. To invent a 
new examination for the new schools would be 
to bind them in fetters from the start. The year 
1928 has witnessed the early attempts to reor- 
ganize the elementary schools as junior and 
senior schools, in accordance with the findings 
of the report on the education of the adolescent. 
We are at the beginning of what will be seen, a 
few years hence, to have amounted to a slow 
revolution. The important thing in our judg- 
ment is that the revolution should be slow, and 
that every step taken in every area should be 
thoroughly well considered in all its bearings. 
A school 
growth of sixty or seventy years had better not 
be drastically changed in a few months. 

We can do no more than mention the efforts 
made in the course of the year 1928 to fix at- 
tention upon the provision of books in elemen- 
tary schools, so that the “bookless school” shall 
be no more. Nor have we space to enlarge 
upon the new attempt to improve the relations 


system which represents the slow 
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education and We | 
gladly called attention in the course of the y: 
to the progress of adult education, and to 
need of more voluntary help. We view 
satisfaction the declaration of the Asso 
of Headmistresses in favor of the compu! 


between industry. 


inspection of private schools, in order that 
inefficient and the insanitary may be eliminat 
And lastly we venture to express the hop: 

the nursery school, which has been proved to 
as beneficial for the mothers as for the childre: 
of the poorest classes, but which has made |i 
progress since it was given a place in the act 
ten years ago, may soon be an established | 
of the national provision for the children of t 
country. 

Such, we believe, are the problems, many 
varied, which have chiefly been in the minds 
educators during the year under review. Then 
is no sufficient reason either for elation or for 
depression. We can only express the hope | 
when the time comes for summing up the educa- 
tional progress of the year 1929, the mood o! 
exultation may be better justified —The Jour- 
nal of Education and School World, Lond 


REPORTS 


THE SIXTY EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
OF 1928 


Tue following list represents the titles of 
sixty books that have been carefully selected 
from the more than four hundred titles which 
were listed in the issue of ScHooL aND Society 
for December 29, 1928. 

The list, together with descriptive and evalua- 
tive notes, will appear also in the Journal of 
the National Education Association for March, 
1929. This annual selected list has been pre- 
pared for several years for the American 
Library Association and the Journal of the 
National Education Association. 

The bases of selection are: the careful ex- 
amination of all the books; the careful con- 
sideration of all the printed reviews of the 
year’s books; the scorings and comments gath- 
ered by correspondence with over one hundred 
educators in special fields through the United 


States. 


It should be n4ted that this list is prepared, 
not so much for the readers of ScHooL AN: 
Society (which reaches a larger proportion of 
administrators, specialists and heads of research 
departments) as it is for the readers of the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
a group composed more largely of classroom 
teachers and supervisors, including teachers in 
many rural schools. For this reason, the ‘ist 
does not include many of the more elaborate 
and technical contributions, even though thes 
often contain the most important new materia! 
of the year. Nor does the list include thos 
many books which, while having a bearing on 
education, are not written primarily for teach 
ers—such as books for parents, books on gen 
psychology, ete. The starred books are « 
sidered most useful for general use, and 
college, normal school and public libraries. 

JosePH L, WHEELER 

THE ENocH Pratr FREE LIBRARY, 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ES, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


woop. The new leaven. 340 p. John 
$2.50. 

A sociological philosophy of edu- 
$2.50. 
Education: principles and prac- 
$2.40. 

Changing conceptions of school 
$2.00. 


p- Maemillan. 
Macmillan. 


384 p. Macmillan. 
ed. (Fourth) 
ik of the International Institute of Teach- 
618 p. Teachers 


Educational year- 


Columbia. 
$3.50. 
Educational sociology for be 
Maemillan. $3.50. 
STEARNS, M. M. 
John Day. $2.50. 


s College, 
College, Columbia. 
N, DAvIp. 
ginners. 636 p. 


URNE, C., and Better 


ls. 342 p. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


and Barr, A. §S. 

397 p. 

School and society in Chicago. 

$2.50. 
Administration of an elementary 
308 p. $1.80. 

1y, E. E. Problems in school administra- 

n with emphasis on fiscal and personnel 

544 p. Maemillan. $2.50. 

The individual pupil in the man- 

383 p. Amer- 


The organization 
Appleton. 


7. Ge 
f supervision. 
rs, G. 8. 


2.25. 
p- Harcourt, Brace. 


Seribner’s. 


ses. 
P. R. 
gement of class and schoui, 
in Book Co. $1.60. 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Elementary School Principals. 
yearbook. The Elementary School Princi- 
alship. 638 p. The Association. $2.00. 

H. W. Current problems in the supervi- 
sion of instruction. 538 p. Pub. 
$2.00. 


Department 


ONAL 


Seventh 


Johnson 
Co. 
cE, A. E. 


rirls. 


Deans and advisers of women and 
636 p. Professional Technical Press. 
$4.00. 

Harry S. 
Teach- 


$s, CHARLES E., and GANDERS, 


School building management. 395 p. 
$3.75. 


rs College, Columbia. 


CURRICULUM 

of curriculum 
$1.80. 
Department 
f Superintendence. Sixth yearbook. The 
development of the high school curriculum. 
984 p. National Education Association. 


$2.00, 


sAP, HENRY. The technique 


making. 315 p. Maemillan. 
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CoNDUCT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 
“Fisuspack, E. H. 

junior high school. 
Vv SyMonpDs, P. M. 


Maemillan. $2.00. 


Character education in the 


190 p. Heath. $1.24. 


The nature of conduct. 346 p- 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AVERILL, L. A. The hygiene of instruction. 
p- Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
ILLINGWORTH, L. S. The 
Appleton. $2.00. 


Past psychology of 


adolescent. 259 p. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE StuDY oF EDUCATION. 
Nature and nur 

Part II. 397 p. 

$1.75. 

Educational psychology: an 
406 p. 


Twenty-seventh yearbook: 
ture. Part I. 
Public School Pub. Co. 


SANDIFORD, PETER. 


465 p- 


objective study. Longmans Green. 
$3.50. 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
V*DEARBORN, W. R. Intelligence tests. 336 
Mifflin. 


Aptitude testing. 


Houghton 52.50. 

“Huu, C. L. 
Book Co. 

Min Ding 


measurements. 


$2.68. 
and Wricut, W. W. 
Silver, Burdett. 


SMITH, 
540 p. 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


H. 


226 p- 


A~*( School training of gifted chil- 


World Book Co. 


TODDARD, H. 


£2? 00 


dren. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
How to do research in education. 

Warwick & York. $2.50. 

Statistical methods for 


372 p. 


Goop, C. V. 
2 298 p- 
HOLZINGER, K. L. stu 


dents in education. Ginn. $3.60. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


R. The beginning 
$2.40. 


“*ALMACK, J. C., and Lana, A. 
teacher. 478p. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Dorris, A. V. Visual instruction in the public 
481 p. $2.64. 
MacuirE, E. R. The group-study 
Scribner’s. $1.80. 
*RuceG, HAROLD, and SHUMAKER, ANN. 
World 


schools. Ginn. 


o 


plan. 203 p- 


The child- 
Book Co. 


centered school. 
$2.40. 

STILLMAN, B. W. 
247 p. Heath. $1.60. 

THAYER, V. T. The passing of the rec 
331 p. Heath. $2.00. 


359 p- 


Training children to study. 


itation. 


PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS 
(See also Administration, Supervision, Reading, 
Tests, Social Studies, etc.) 
JOHNSON, H. M. Children in the nursery school. 


John Day. $3.00. 


325 p. 








, 
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*Lewis, M. H. An adventure with children. 250 
p. Maemillan. $1.75. 

*STORMZAND, M. J., and McKee, J. W. The pro- 
gressive primary teacher. 352 p. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.40. 

Wieckine, A. M. Education through manual 
activities. 351 p. Ginn. $1.80. 


JuNIon HigH SCHOOL 
See the following titles in other sections: Fish- 
back, E. H. Character education in the junior 
high school, Maguire, E. R. The group-study plan, 
Blackhurst, J. H. Principles and methods of 


junior high school mathematics. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(See also Teaching, Psychology Tests, School 
Libraries, Extracurriculum, Health, ete.) 
*FonTaAINE, E. C. Ways to better teaching in the 
secondary school. 271 p. Ginn. $1.60. 
*Monroz, W S., and Weser, O. P. The high 
school. 511 p. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
WaAPLEs, DouGLas, and others. Problem exercises 
for high school teachers. 99 p. University 
of Chicago. $1.00. 


READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 
*GaTes, A. I. New methods in primary reading. 
236 p. Teachers College, Columbia. $2.25. 
OppyckE, J. B. In the service of youth. 404 p. 
Pitman. $3.50. 
YoaKAM, G. A. Reading and study. 502 p. 
Maemillan. $2.00. 


MATHEMATICS 
BuackuurstT, J. H. Principles and methods of 
junior high school mathematics. 355  p. 
Century. $2.50. 
*NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMAT- 
ics. Third yearbook. 276 p. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $2.50. 


SociaAL STUDIES 


*Branom, M. E. A teacher’s geography. 252 p. 
Maemillan. $2.40. 


*Keity, M. C. Teaching American history in ¢! 


midd 


p- ( 


/LOGASA, 


function in education. 283 p. Appleto 


le grades of the elementary school. 
vinn. $2.40. 


ScHooL LIBRARIES 
HANNA. The high school library 


$1.75. 


VOCATIONAL 


VBrown, C. M., and Hatey, A. H. The tea 


of he 
flin. 

Vv EASTERN 
First 


i 


S 


yme economics. 395 p. Houghton Mif 


$2.00. 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA 
yearbook. Foundation of comn 


education. 423 p. The Association. #2 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BENNETT, 


H. E. School posture and s¢ 


323 p. Ginn. $2.00. 


/LowMaN, 


C. L., COLESTOcK, CLAIRE, and Coo; 


HAZEL. Corrective physical education 


grou 


ys. 521 p. A. S. Barnes. $4.50. 


¥ *Myenrs, A. F., and Birp, O. C. Health and p! 


ical 
$1.50 


education. 342 p. Doubleday, D 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN. Dept. of Phys 
Education for Women. Physical educat 


activities for high school girls. 322 p. Lea 
and Febiger. $3.50. 


¥ RoBERTs, 
and 


EXTRACURRICULAR 
A. C., and Draper, E. M. Extracl 
intramural activities in high sc! 


$2.40. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


*HUDELSON, EarL, ed. Problems of college edu 


tion. 


449 p. Univ. of Minnesota Press 


$3.00. 


* THORNDIK 
W., ar 


ADULT EDUCATION 


E, E. L., Bregman, E. O., TiLTon, J 


id WoopyarD, E. Adult Learning. 


Maemillan. $2.25. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS © 


THE OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


THE out-of-state speakers at the Ninth An- 
nual Ohio State Educational Conference, April 
4, 5, 6, 1929, are as follows: 


Arthur J. Klein, U. S. Bureau of Educatior 
Washington. ‘‘The Relation of the Adult Educa 


tion Movement to Established Higher Educatior 
Institutions.’’ (Adult Education Section. 
Beneker, Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. ‘‘ Art 


Gerrit A. 


and Education.’’ (Art Section.) ‘‘Art and lL 


dustry.’’ 


(Industrial and Vocational Education 





rdaen, Brooklyn, New York. 


Edmund Prince Fowler, New York. 


vary 16, 1929] 


School for Social Re- 
rch, New York City. (Attendance Supervisors, 
Nurses and Visiting Teachers.) ‘*Tndi- 
Differences in Relation to Personality.’’ 


seph Jastrow, New 


Adi 
al Education.) 
director, Brooklyn Botanic 


**Biology and the 


Stuart Gager, 


(Biological Science. ) 
** Preven- 


n and Management of Deafness in the Schools.’’ 


T 
} 


Superintendents. ) 
O. Malott, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
‘An Appraisal of Commercial Education.’’ 
ial Education. ) 
L. Rhoade, county superintendent, LaPorte, 
‘Evaluating Education in Terms of Rural 
County Superintendents. ) 
E. Butterworth, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Village and Consolidated Principalship in 
to the County Superintendency.’’ 
Superintendents.) ‘‘Scientifie Program 
for Parent Teacher Associations.’’ 
nt-Teacher Association. ) 
‘aul T. Rankin, Detroit Public Schools. 


Relation 
intyv 


iction 


*¢ List- 


ng Ability—Its Importance, Development and 


‘Administrative Problems 


‘esting as a Function of Teaching. 


surement.’’ (Educational and Intelligence 
Louis Public Schools. 
of Testing in City 
(Educational and Intelligence Tests.) 


7? (Elemen- 


rge R. Johnson, St. 


oF 
s 


y Principals.) 


Arthur 


I. Gates, Columbia University, New 


rk. ‘*Formal and Informal Testing of Edu- 


tional Attainments.’’ 


- ir 


(Educational and Intelli- 
Tests.) ‘*‘New Types of Printed Materials 
Teaching Reading.’’ (Village and Consoli- 


ed School Superintendents. ) 


B. R, Buckingham, Harvard University. 


** Get- 


ng Objective Data when Visiting a Classroom.’’ 


E] 


mar 


ficial Light—Its Influence on Civilization. 


A. Coleman, University of Chicago. 


E 


1 
A) 


Bi 
Frank C, Whitmore, Northwestern University. 


Q+ 


Noy 
E. H, Lindley, University of Kansas. 


P 


ementary Principals.) (Kindergarten and Pri- 
y Teachers.) 
** Achieve- 
t Testing.’’ (Modern Language.) 
H,. Wileox, University of Iowa. ‘‘ Appre- 
A Chameleon in Music.’’ (Music.) 


{. Luckiesh, General Electric Company. 
9? 


** Arti- 
(Non- 
logieal Science). 


siological Science.) 
**Why 


Learning.’’ (Parent-Teacher Association.) 
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Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University. (Physi- 
cal Education.) 

Esther Sherman, Detroit Public Schools. 
cal Education.) 
L. 


Education, 


( Physi- 


of 
of 
(Religious Edu 


Forrest Knapp, International Council 


Religious Chicago. ‘‘ Principles 
Modern Religious Education.’’ 
cation. ) 

J. S. Mullan, 
Rochester, New York. 
Administering School 
‘**The 
the Standpoint of the 
Superintendents and School Business Officials. ) 

Olive A, Whildin, Supervisor of Hard of Hear- 
**Teaching the 
Educa- 


Board of 
**The Rochester Plan 


Supplies. ’’ 


Education, 
of 
(School Busi- 


sec *y 


ness Officials. ) Ideal Superintendent from 


Business Manager.’’ (City 


ing Classes, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Hard of Child.’’ 
tion.) 

John W,. Withers, New York University. ‘‘ Are 
Our Programs of Teacher-Training Practical?’’ 
‘*The Social Challenge to 
School 


Hearing (Special 


(Teacher Training.) 
the High School 
Principals.) 

F. N, Freeman, Chicago University. 
Education Affect the Child’s Level of 
(Elementary Teachers.) 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Lecturer, New York. 
India of Kipling and the India of 
(English.) ‘‘The Spirit of the Jungle.’’ 
dergarten and Primary Teachers.) 

A. P. Brigham, Colgate University. 
raphy as a Cultural Factor in Education.’’ 
raphy.) 

Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer, Columbia University. 
‘*Parental Education for Parents and Teachers.’’ 
(Home Economics.) 

Arthur B, Mays, University of Illinois. ‘‘Chang- 
ing Relationships in Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Sducation.’’ (Industrial and Vocational Educa- 
tion.) 

Rowena Harvey, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. ‘‘High-School Publications, 
sigger—But Better?’’ (Journalism.) 

Douglas Waples, University of 
**Evaluating Classroom Procedure by Means of 
Service Studies.’’ (Junior High School Prin 


Curriculum.’’ (High 
** Does 
Intelli 
gence?’’ 
‘*The 
Gandhi.’’ 


(Kin- 


** Geog- 
(Geog- 


Chicago. 


cipals.) 

Eugene Tavenner, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. (Latin.) 

E, R. Breslich, University of Chicago. 
Activities of the Class Period in Mathematics. 
(Mathematics. ) 


‘**The 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE LONG-TIME EFFECT OF FRESH- 
MAN COUNSELING 

In 1926 Lemon! made a study at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa of the lowest decile of the fresh- 
man class as determined by the entrance quali- 
fying examinations. He selected 106 students, 
practically the entire lower decile, and divided 
them into two very evenly weighted groups ac- 
cording to their scores on the tests. The ex- 
aminations used that year consisted of the Iowa 
High School Content Examination, the Iowa 
Comprehension Test and the English Aptitude 
and English Training examinations of the Iowa 
Placement series. In addition, both groups were 
given the Thorndike Intelligence Examination, 
Part 1, Form D, and the experimental group 
was given fifteen other tests, most of them 
standardized. In the special standard tests, the 
experimental group obtained the results shown 
in Table I. 


in methods of study, improvement of speed a 
comprehension in reading, development of 
agination, memory and interest, and a carefy| 
planning of a personal daily program for eac} 
student of the group. This coaching was car. 
ried out throughout the year. The criteria for 
determining the success of the training wa 
be, according to Lemon :? 


(1) The difference in the numbers of students 
from each group remaining in the university; 

(2) The advantage in average grade points 
the experimental over the control group; and 

(3) The difference in the average numbers 
delinquencies reported to the offices of the deans 


In comparing the groups for the first sem 
ter and the first year, the experimental group 
seems to have an advantage over the contro! 
group in having a greater number of students 
left in school, a higher grade point average and 


TABLE I 





Mean of the 


; National mean Norm of group 
experimental group 





Modified Woodworth emotional test 

Monroe silent reading comprehension test . 
Monroe silent reading test 

Stanford revision vocabulary test ont 
Mathematical test D348, Thorndike, Part 1 ...... 
Language test D12611, Thorndike, Part 1 
Whipple word-building test .... 

Whipple sentence-building test 

Pressey sentence-structure test 

Pressey capitalization test 

Pressey grammar test 

Pressey punctuation test 


73.0 
36.0 
108.0 
65.0 
23.0 
34.0 
21.6 
6.6 
19.7 
23.4 
23.3 
20.3 


65.5 
29.6 
96.4 
52.0 

9.0 
26.0 
17.0 

4.6 
12.5 
18.8 
12.8 
15.8 


llth grade 
6th gra 
14th yea: 


7th grade 
7th grade 
7th grade 
9th gradé 





The experiment as carried out depended 
upon a carefully planned program of coaching 
of the experimental group in order to deter- 


mine the results of such procedure. The help 
given consisted of personal data questionnaires 
and interviews, remedial work on physical 
troubles such as bad eyes, tonsils, ete., training 


1 Allan Clark Lemon, ‘‘An Experimental Study 
of Guidance and Placement in the Lowest Decile 
of the Iowa Qualifying Examinations, 1925,’’ Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Education, Iowa City, 
1927. 


fewer delinquencies in scholarship. The data 
covering this point as summarized later will not 
follow exactly Lemon’s data since many grades 
given as Fd., Cond. or Ine. (failed, conditioned 
or incomplete) have since been raised to passing 
grades, and several students dismissed from the 
university were reinstated, presumably upon 
probation, at the beginning of the fall term o! 
1926. Lemon gives a suggested program tor 
freshman guidance which follows closely his 
own procedure with the exception of certain 


2 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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i acts on the part of the university 
could not be carried out at that time. 
most interesting thing about these two 
is their progress during the three years 
ve been in the university. 
ade point averages, the University of 


In determin- 
follows the plan of giving four grade 
for each semester unit carried with a 
of A, three for a B, two for a C, one for 
one for an Ine., minus one for a Cond. 
Table II gives the 


nus two for a Fd. 


point averages and delinquencies re- 


TABLE II 
»s or NUMBERS PRESENT AND SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR BOTH GROUPS 





No.present Av.Gr.Pts. Probation Dropped 
Exp. Con. Exp.Con. Exp.Con. Exp. Con. 





51 51 »7 .18 
40 26 1.09 1.12 16 
34 19 71 1.27 1 
19 1.16 1.43 ‘ 
14 1.73 1.61 
11 1.65 1.88 1 


102 .97 21 11 15 20 








Unless they are encouraged, many students 
hose work is poor, though passing, in the be- 
ing of their university work, drop out with- 

out waiting to see whether or not better choice 
subjects and improved methods of study will 
help them. This is partially proved by the fact 
hat the experimental group had twelve mem- 
ers with diseouraging first semester grades of 
less than 1.50 (the university minimum for grad- 
tion) who yet had enough persistence to com- 
plete three years of work, while the control 
oup furnished only five with this amount of 
ersistenee. Six of the experimental group re- 
ed four, five or even six semester grades of 

s type, but only two of the control group 
been able to surmount the discouragement 
four semesters of bad work. The eighteen 
irvivors of the experimental group have a total 
tor ‘ seven probations and have survived 45 per 
t. of their semesters with grade point aver- 
res of less than 1.50. The eleven remaining 

bers of the control group have had three 


upon 


m ot 


mer 
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probations and have spent 25 per cent. of their 
time doing less than 1.50 work. The grade 
point average shows a steady rise for each suc- 
ceeding semester for the control group, due 
partly to natural selection and elimination and 
partly to bettered study habits, but this even 
increase is not evident in the group where there 
was outside interference with the natural laws 
of selection. Less than 5 per cent. of these stu- 
dents from the lowest decile have done work 
with a passing grade point average of 2.00. To 
put it another way, only four students of the 
original 106 in both groups meet these condi- 
tions: (1) Are at present in the university; (2) 
Have a grade point average for the entire time 
of 2.00 (a grade of C), and (3) Are in a posi- 
tion to receive the bachelor degree next spring 
at the end of a four-year period. 

Four experimental and five control members 
transferred None did 


work in the University of Iowa, one of each 


have elsewhere. good 
group having transferred after being dropped. 
The experimental group was in a little better 
shape when it left, as one had senior standing, 
two were sophomores and one was a freshman, 
with a total grade point average of .66, while 
the control group that left was composed of two 
sophomores and three freshmen, with a grade 
point average of .24. Most of the original 106 
registered in the college of liberal arts, but a 
few have gone into commerce and several from 
each group enrolled in pharmacy, one of the ex- 
perimental group graduating from that course 
last spring. Members of the experimental group 
have spent ten semesters in dentistry and medi- 
cine for a grade point average of 2.31, while 
seven semesters in dentistry with an average of 
1.90 is the record of control group members. 

Further evidence that the eleven remaining 
in the control group are products of natural se- 
lection to a higher degree than the others is 
shown by the first semester and total grades for 
the two groups (Table III). If the 
survivors are a product of natural selection, we 
may infer that they were the best at the begin- 
ning, and compare them to the eleven best of 
the experimental group. 

This shows in another way that the experi- 
mental group remaining consists partly of stu- 
dents who have been spurred on to unwonted 
effort, and stay in spite of poor work. 


contro! 





TABLE III 
GRADE POINT AVERAGES FOR REMAINING STUDENTS 
IN THE Two GROUPS 


Exp. Con. 11 best exp. 
Entire six semesters 1.46 1.71 1.82 
First semester for 
same students 1.12 1.44 1.48 


One indication of the interest taken in univer- 
sity work is the fact that the experimental 
group spent a total of eight and a half summers 
in school, and the control group seven, in an 
The 
experimental summer average is 1.55, against 
1.50 for the control. Also, the experimental and 
control groups have spent a total of 189 and 
143 2/3 semesters, respectively, in the univer- 
sity, earning 2,206.1 and 1,601.7 hours, or an 
average of 12.33 and 11.72 hours per semester 
and 41.62 The total 
number of hours earned to date regardless of 


attempt to make up poor or missed work. 


and 30.22 per student. 
the number of semesters spent and whether or 
not the student is enrolled at present, is shown 
for both groups by Table IV. The university 
regulations require a student to have twenty- 
four hours to be classed as a sophomore, fifty- 
six for a junior and eighty-eight for a senior, 
and this table shows the average grade earned 
by each group in each division, freshman, 
sophomore, junior and senior, basing the classi- 
fications upon the total hours earned to date. 
Seven experimental and eleven control students 
earned no hours at all and are classified as 
freshmen in Table IV. 

Again the statisties seem to show a decided 
advantage in persistence on the part of the 
group which received the help during the time 
they were freshmen. There seems to be little 
difference in the groups in the last three years, 
but the significant fact is that ten more students 
dropped out of the control group than out of 
the experimental, before reaching sophomore 
standing. At the opening of the fall term in 
1928, the enrolment is nineteen experimental 
and ten control, and the grade point average 
of the students now in school 1.45 and 1.87. 

Lemon made a case study of each student in 


the experimental group, but in making a résumé 
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TABLE IV 
FREQUENCIES OF VARIOUS GRADE PoINT Averages 
FOR THE Four CLASSES 





Fresh. Soph. Junior Senior 

Gd.Pt.Av. 5 =; re re. 

x = x 2 x S fF 8S 

—-2.00 to-.01 15 20 l - 

00 to .74 2 6 7 l 

75 to 1.49 2 1 3 4 6 2 . 

. 

1.50 to 2.24 2 2 4453 

2.25 to 2.99 1 1 2 
3.00 up 1 


No. in elasses 19 29 14 12 12 6 8 6 





* This line indicates the 1.50 mark, the univer- 
sity requirement for graduation. 


of his conclusions with respect to the nineteen 
students still registered, no predominating fac- 
tor stands out. Ages vary, the proportion be- 
tween the sexes is unchanged, some were good 
in English or mathematics while others had con- 
siderable difficulty with the subjects, home life 
was splendid for some and mediocre or inferior 
for others. Several students mentioned as being 
hopeless did passing though poor work at a 
later time. 

To summarize the results of this type pro- 
cedure, at least in this instance, it may be said 
that the results with the experimental group 
were: 

(1) A higher grade point average than would 
have otherwise been earned; 

(2) Fewer students dropped for poor scholar 
ship; 

(3) Fewer students leaving the university be 
cause of discouragement over poor grades; and 

(4) A more sincere effort on the part of the 
students to adjust themselves to university life. 


What to do with the lowest group in the en- 
tering class of a large university is still a moot 
question, but one which will need to be settled 
eventually. It is possible that a study now 
going on at the University of Iowa and one to 
be made of Lemon’s group at the end of their 
college life will throw more light on the subject. 

P. W. Hoapay 

State UNIVERSITY or Iowa 





